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To the translation and elucidation of the original scriptures, we 
should bring the same principles of interpretation and criticism as 
to any other ancient record. Throwing aside all pre-conceived 
and presumptuous notions on the economy of God’s moral govern- 
ment; and with all the simplicity and teachableness of a little child, 
taking up the grammar and lexicon—in this way, and in this way 
alone, may we expect to arrive at a clear and correct understanding 
of what the Spirit saith to the churches. 

Theology ought to be a mere question of philology; and never, 
till this is the case, may we hope for agreement among men In re- 
gard to the principles taught in the Bible. ‘The learned can agree 
very well about what Homer says of his gods and heroes and their 
exploits; but are ceaselessly wrangling about the meaning of the 
sacred text. And why? because they let Homer speak for himself; 
but are not content to let the Bible speak its own language con- 
cerning Jehovah and his doings towards the childrenof men. The 
Bible comes to us us the revealed will of God; and that witha 
power of external evidence, that has sustained it amid the fiery 
persecutions of ancient times; and all the wit, sophistry, and ma- 
lignity of modern scepticism :—and that evidence continually accu- 
mulating as successive ages with their train of events roll onin con- 
firmation of its prophecies. All our reason has to do, is to decide 
on the force of this evidence: with the divine message itself, nought, 
but tu believe and obey. 

Yet, confessedly acknowledging the supreme authority of reve- 
lation, men do in fact sit in judgment on this message. Before ad- 
mitting its obvious doctrines to a place in their system of Christian 
theology, they try them at the bar of human understanding, in view 
of some code of natural or rational theology, falsely so called, which 
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in the pride and vanity of their hearts they have set up as a stand- 
ard of truth: and the glorious doctrines of grace must be pared 
down to square with that standard. Thus we have the truly con- 
temptible and pitiable spectacle of finite minds sitting in judgment 
on infinity. 

Those gentlemen who argue so learnedly from analogy and the 
fitness of things, and so presumptuously trom the nature of God 
and necessity, seem to forget that they strike at the foundation of 
an argument with them a favorite because somewhat metaphysical, 
and by all recognized as valid. When we admit the necessity of a 
revelation, we admit that reason has reached her utmost bound; 
and faith should then take up the reins. Are we not to expect 
things hard to be understood in a communication from the infinite 
God? ‘‘ Who by searching can find him out?’? What, then, so 
absurd as to reject a doctrine because we cannot fully comprehend 
it? or because it does not accord with our crude conceptions of 
the attributes of Jehovah? What God declares may be above 
reason, but cannot be against it. The moment we commence 
speculating on spiritual things, we abandon those safe principles of 
philosophising that have conducted to such astonishing results,— 
the boast of modernscience. Itis the perfection of reason to know 
where and about what to reason. And it is just as absurd to deny 
the doctrine of the Trinity because we cannot comprehend the 
subsistence of the glorious Three in One, when the God of truth 
declares it; as in the face of the clearest mathematical demonstra- 
tion to deny that this earth is a vast globe rolling with amazing 
velocity in space, because forsooth, confined to its surface, we can- 
not take a remote position in immensity and behold its vast revolu- 
tions. When on the authority of divine revelation we admit that 
man is a free agent, and yet that God has either efficiently or per- 
missively ordained whatsoever comes to pass, we only acknowledge 
we cannot fathom infinity. Mancannot reconcile them: but God 
can. JDiscarding, then, all this false pride of intellect that would 
exalt itself above the great Intelligence himself, and bringing every 
thought into captivity ‘to the gospel of Christ; let us appeal to the 
law and testimony and hear what the Lord saith. 

In the first five chapters of the epistle to the Romans, Paul 
argues at large the great cardinal doctrine of the gospel, justifica- 
tion by faith,—the ‘ articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiz.’ This 
was the immoveable foundation on which he stood, when in the 
subsequent chapters contemplating the glorious triumphs of grace, 
he exultingly exclaimed, ‘* Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of God’s elect? it is God that justifieth. Who is he that condemn- 
eth? Itis Christ that died; yea rather that is risen again, who is 
even at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” 
In expanding the idea of gratuitous justification, and in enforcing 
its absolute necessity if salvation be attained by any, the apostle 
strengthens his argument by an appeal to the universal depravity of 
mankind—the total insufficiency of good works to procure salva- 
vation—and the severity and spirituality of the law, embracing Jew 
as well as Gentile in its awful sentence of condemnation. And 
further to ilustrate the then novel idea, he introduces by way of 
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comparison a well-known fact in the moral history of the universe— 
the fallof mankind: and after various explanations and strictures 
in regard to the points of similarity be.ween Christ and Adam, as 
the respective heads of a spiritual and natural seed, sums up the 
whole in the eighteenth verse; commencing zea ow—therefore. 
The conjunction gez denotes consequence, or what might naturally 
be expected from what had preceded:—is generally joined with mey, 
Os, #, av; OF with ov, as in the present instance. At the beginning 
of a phrase, aea,in prose, implies interrogation; (See Luke xviii, 8, 
Acts viii, 30, Gal. ii. 17,) and may be so used in the passage under 
consideration. Ov, says Donnegan, serves to connect a conclusion 
with preceding reasoning, and also to connect discourse after di- 
gression,—a definition whose truth is amply established by this 
eighteenth verse and sundry others in the New Testament. 

At the twelfth verse, the apostle introduces the comparison be- 
tween the first and the second Adam; but from the commencement 
of the thirteenth to the close of the seventeenth, drops it to prove 
a collateral point necessary to his argument; and after this digres- 
sion resumes it with ax ow. These words connecting the parts of 
the discourse ; showing that a digression had been made; and that 
a conclusion was about to be deduced. If such be the true render- 
ing of these particles, we may expect a frequent use of them by 
such a writer as the apostle Paul; who fot the most part is argu- 
mentative, and abounds in digressions. (See his epistles, passim : 
especially that to the Galatians.) But as hinted above age might 
be used interrogatively; and with ow be translated, ‘Is it not there- 
fore ?? which is the common rendering from the Greek prose writers. 
This could evidently be done without violence to the structure or 
sense of the passage; which, in our opinion, would give additional 
point to the argument. 

(ws Ou? Evos BACATTWALTOS gis Wavras avOeureus, gis naTauei.c ) ‘As by 
the offence of one (or, by one offence) judgment came upon all 
men unto condemnation :’—The italicised words ‘judgment came’ 
inthe English translation, have no place iu the original; but are 
generally admitted by commentators to have been correctly supplied. 
In the Greek, xejza is the only word necessary to complete the 
sense—the omission of the substantive verb being idiomatic. At 
the sixteenth verse the same idea is fully expressed. (To usy yae 
none 2& ives sis xataxei.x') ‘for the jud :ment? (zea, the judicial de- 
cision)*was by one to condemnation’ (xzraxemx, a judgment against 
one). E£& ivs—by one offence—not one person—corresponding to 
TorAwy naganTrwnarov(many Offences) in the succeeding clause, with 
which this is contrasted. That is, the judgment was a judgment 
of condemnation; and that, coextensive with the race—sis wayras 
avewnovs. ‘The whole world is guilty before God, and under his 
righteous condemnatory sentence. 

Av ives magantauatos,—by the offence of one. This. phrase, we 
suppose, expresses the relation between the sin of Adam and the 
condemnation of his posterity: and that relation, so far as it can 
be determined by the words 3) ivs wazganrwy.aros, depends on the 
force we attach to the preposition d.«@—denoting either an instru- 
mental or an efficient cause. First, let it be observed, if di does 
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not denote a relation of efficiency, no provision has been made for 
such an idea in the most copious of all languages. Secondly: 
while it is conceded that ds by classical writers is generally em- 
ployed with the genitive to denote transition or duration either in 
time or space; and when a Cause at all, for the most part an instru- 
mental one; yet there are instances, and those not a few, where it 
must of necessity have a stronger signification: as in the common 
expression d.a 6sw»,—where the gods cannot be represented as mere 
instrumentalities in the hands of men; but as efficients, working by 
means of, and in behalf of men. 

Furthermore: d:2 is used in all these senses with the accusative, 
as in the Odyssey, me b. 197, Sice deuce WKS Ka vAny—through 
close thickets and woods: B. xix. |. 154, dia Juwas—by means of 
maid-servants. They are mistaken therefore who contend that da 
with the genitive, when denoting a cause, denotes only an instru- 
mental one; and with the accusative, only an efficient one. The 
fact is, d:@ is used interchangeably by the classical writers, both 
with the genitive and accusative,to denote instrumentality merely,or 
efficiency. Inthe Hebraic Greek of the New Testament however, 
we contend that when the idea of cause is introduced, da with 
the genitive expresses primarily an efficient cause; or, when it 
does indicate means to an end, as Dr. Hodge correctly observes, 
‘these means themselvés may be (are) the ground or cause on 
which the thing is done:’ and, we may add, by which means 
alone the end proposed could be secured. For proof we refer to 
the Gospel of John, Cc. ™ V. 35 Tavra 0s avTou eyeveTo,—'' by him 
were all things made.’”’ The writer’s object is to establish the Di- 
vinity of the Word, by reference to his agency in the work of cre- 
ation; which could have been nothing less than an absolute effici- 
ency :—if not, the agument is void. Eph. i. 16. ‘‘ And that he 
might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross(da rot ora- 
veov),’’——the cross comprehending the whole work of Christ in 
man’s redemption, consummated on the accursed tree when he 
cried ‘it is finished.’ Heb. ix. 26. ‘ But now once in the end of 
the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self (Sia rns bvcias avrov).”’ Rom.v. 1. ‘* Therefore being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God, through (da) our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Rom. ix. 5. ‘‘ Much more then, being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him ‘3,’ avrov).’? Is not 
Jesus Christ the efficient cause of man’s salvation? And is not 
that idea conveyed in the phrase 3) avrov? Rom. iii. 24. ‘* We are 
justified freely through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus (dia 
ts amodutewoetws).”> Surely no Christian will deny that what is here 
called the redemption of Christ Jesus, is the cause of our justifica- 
tion in asense very different from thatof simple means. See also, 
Acts xill. 38: John i. 7: iil. 17: Rom. xi. 86: viii. 3. 

If then the preposition dia bears the force we have given it, the 
phrase ‘as by the offence of one judgment came upon all men 
unto condemnation’ teaches us that upon Adam’s first offence, 
his posterity yet unborn and free from actual transgression were 
included with himself under condemnation; so that every soul that 
enters the world, enters it with the curse of God abiding upon it. 
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In the language of the Westminster Catechism, ‘The covenant 
being made with Adam not only for himself but for his posterity, 
all mankind descending from him by ordinary generation sinned in 
him and fell with him in his first transgression.’ In the eye of the 
law we are guilty of the first offence of our first parent; but of the 
first only. The moment Adam sinned, the relation, in virtue of 
which we fell with him, ceased. 

God in the exercise of that absolute sovereignty, which of un- 
questionable right pertaineth unto him as the Lord and Giver of 
life—the holy creature no doubt freely acquiescing in the Divine 
determination —constituted Adam the federal head and representa- 
tive of his posterity. In the morning of his existence, fresh from 
the hands of his Creator, with the divine impress of knowledge, 
righteousness, and true-holiness—embodying in himself the moral 
and natural principle of his race—Adam enters into covenant with 
the Lord under circumstances the most solemn, and the most 
favourable to the interests of human kind. The most solemn; 
because on him hung the eternal destinies of unborn millions. 
The most favourable ; because in the full enjoyment of the favour 
of his Maker—in perfect innocency—his trial was made to con- 
sist, not in the performance of any great and difficult work; but 
simply in refraining from one of the ten thousand sources of 
pleasure which God in his boundless munificence had scattered 
around him. How unjust, then, how awfully blasphemous the com- 
plaints of impious man against the divine goodness and justice! 
Had Adam maintained his integrity, would not every tongue have 


joined in praise to God who would thus easily have secured eternal 


felicity to all? But the result in no wise altersthe aspect in which 
the Divine attributes are to be considered in relation to this cove- 
nant. 

That sach must be the interpretation put upon the passage ap- 
pears also from the context. In the twelfth verse the apostle tells 
us that death entered by sin: that is, sin was the proper ground 
and cause of death,—understanding by death, according to the 
Bible-sense of the term, not only the dissolution of soul and body 
and the destruction of spiritual communion between man and his 
Maker: but also all the sorrows and woes and miseries of this life, 
that render life itselfa burthen; and which are the sad precursors 


of speedy dissolution. Alas what melancholy experience has every 
child of Adam, that 


*< Tt is not all of life to live, 
** Nor all of Death to die.’’ 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth verses it is said, ‘‘Sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam to Moses over them that had not sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression.’ Under what law then we ask did death 
reign? Not under the law of Moses,—the apostle says death 
reigned before thatlaw. Notunder the natural law of conscience ; 
for many died from Adam to Moses who never violated that law. 
We repeat the question. Under what law did death reign? Un- 
der the law of the covenant made with Adam in the garden of Eden. 
‘‘Tn the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,’—thou and 
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thy posterity. This, and this alone, will account for the universal 
spread of death with all its train of woes. Well does the great 
English epic poet say of our first mother, 





se her rash hand in evil hour 
‘** Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d; she eat. 
‘* Earth felt the wound; and nature from her seat, 
** Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
‘* "That all was lost.’’ 


Death rang throughout the dark abyss of hell, 
‘** And baek resounded death.’’ 


The struggling infant just emerges into existence—utters one 
faint shriek 0! agony—and drops into the grave. Why, why does 
the righteous God in the first moment of conscious being, break 
the golden thread of life? Upon one principle, and one only, can 
an answer be given that will accord with the attributes of the divine 
character, or the unequivocal declarations of the word of God;— 
the imputation of Adams first sin. 

W hen pressed with the death of infants as an irrefragible proof 
of this doctrine, its enemies reply,—‘Infants previous to moral 
agency are uot subjects of the moral government of God; for what 
has moral government to do with those who are not moral agents? 
We can predicate moral character of nothing but moral acts. Sin 
in every form and instance is reducible to the act of a moral agent 
in which he violates a known rule of duty.’ Of course, all holiness 


must consist in voluntary acts of obedience to a known rule of 


duty. Hence, notwithstanding the terrible catastrophe of the fall, 
every child of Adam enters the world as pure and spotless as the 
human nature of the infant Jesus. Oh tempora! Oh mores! ! 

‘Animals and infants previous to moral agency, do therefore 
stand on precisely the same ground in reference to this subject. 
Suffering and death afford no more evidence of sin in the one case 
than the other.’ What consolation this to a fond parent weeping 
at the death-bed of infancy! Mother behold thy child wrapt in the 
gloomy vestments of the tomb! Snatched away by death—another 
victim to the insatiate grave. Would’st thou read his future history? 
Inquirest thou the destiny of the immortal part? The career of his 
spirit amid the endless revolutions of eternity? These are delusions. 
Learn his fate in the history of the beasts of the field. The ox dieth ; 
and dust returns to dust. Thy child dieth, and mingleth with his 
mother earth. ‘A child previous to moral agency is not a subject 
of the moral government of God.’ Of course, not a moral being: 
for every created moral being in the universe must of necessity be 
subject to the universal moral governor. 

‘ Animals and infants do therefore stand on precisely the same 


ground in reference to this subject.’ How unlike the language of 


Him, who said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” The revul- 
sions of outraged nature give the lie to such a sentiment. We 
will mention one or two other cardinal principles of the same false 
system of false theology, just to exhibit its amazing inconsistency. 

The image of God in which man was created consists not, as the 
orthodox church has ever maintained, in knowledge, righteousness, 
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and true holiness, but in this; ‘that he was made a complete 
moral agent.’ It is unphilosophical and antimetaphysical to quote 
from the Bible: we need not therefore expect the learned doctors 
to adduce any texts of scripture in support of this position. Again: 
avoiding and virtually denying the old orthodox doctrine of an 
innate depravity of heart; the advocates of the false system afore- 
mentioned, in its stead, give us this well-rounded period. ‘The 
universal prevalence of sin results from a general law stamped by 
God on the universe at creation; extending through every depart- 
ment of nature,—moral, physical, and spiritual: viz. that like 
should produce like.? Our ears have become so familiarized with 
this, that it sounds as the language of truth. But let us try the 
strength and consistency of these several propositions by the 
syllogism. 

It is a universal law of nature, that like should produce like. 
Man was created in the image of God: 1. e., a complete moral 
agent. Therefore the offspring of man must be moral agents: 
ergo,—moral beings. And if moral beings at all, as much so at 
their birth as any other time: for we suppose no one will maintain 
that time can change that which is not a moral being, into one. 
But, as above, ‘infants are not subjects of the moral government 
of God.’ Hence, are destitute of moral character: and if destitute 
of moral character, they are not moral beings at all. Metaphysics 
can do much; but we would defy Aristotle himself to prove that a 
being can be a moral being, and yet have no moral character and 
no moral nature. How widely separated from each other and the 
truth, are these mischievous speculations! Severing all legal con- 
nexion between Adam and his posterity, and Christ and the elect; 
the one can assign the young immortal a residence neither in 
heaven nor hell; but leaves him like an untamed comet, to wander 
at large in immensity. The other leaves him like a shooting star, 
to go into the blackness of darkness of non-entity. 

Alas, the inextricable mazes of error! Truth is always consist- 
ent with itself,—error never. In behalf of the true doctrine we 
will quote one text more, I Cor. xv. 22: which is decisive. ‘‘ For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” False 
criticism cannot torture this passage so as to make it teach more 
or less than a union, direct and legal, between Adam and his pos- 
terity, in virtue of which as a procuring cause in itself, we die. 
We die in Adam precisely in the same manner as believers are said 
(Eph. ii. 6:) to have been raised up together in Christ. “ And 
hath raised us up together and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.” So intimate is the union between Christ 
and believers, they are said already to sit together in heavenly 
places in the person of the Redeemer. According to Buttman, 
union and approach are the fundamental ideas of the case here 
used by the Spirit. 

The imputation of Adam’s sin, whereby condemnation has pass- 
ed upon all men, is indeed a gloomy subject of contemplation. 
But blessed be God, we are not left to mourn without hope. “O 
death I will be thy plagues; O grave I will be thy destruction,” 
says Jehovah. The man that leans on Jesus Christ for salvation 
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may triumph even in the darkness of the valley of the shadow of 
death. Yeamore; from the depths of the tomb may he shout, ‘‘O 
death where is thy sting ; O grave where isthy victory! The sting 
of death is sin; and the strength of sip is the law. But thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
For, “‘as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men unto 
condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of life.”” That is, a justifica- 
tion whose end is eternal life; and this life, the result of the right- 
eousness of one; and that righteousness, a free gift. The words, 
‘the free gift came’ are added from the sixteenth verse, and are 
the antithesis to ‘judgment came’ in the former clause. 

The question is, how does this righteousness become available to 
justification of life. It will assist us much in our determination if 
we examine in what senses the the terms righteousness and justifi- 
cation are used in the sacred writings. The original dixawue, trans- 
lated righteousness, occurs ten times in the New Testament. 
Aimaiovyn 1S also translated righteousness, but seems generally to 
refer tc a quality or attribute. Whereas we expect to prove that 
O:xaswa has or should have this one invariable signification,—con- 
formity to the law of God: at least that this is the prominent idea ; 
referring to actions only, but to acts of all kinds, mental as well as 
others: these acts according with God’s vicegerent in the soul— 
conscience ; and with his revealed will. This is the righteousness 
we are to understand by dima. 

Luke i. 6: “ Walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
(Sixaiwpacs) Of the Lord blameless.” That is, continuing in a 
course of conduct, or actions in the sense explained above, con- 
formable to God’s law—to the decisions of an unperverted con- 
science, and His written precepts. Rom. i. 32: ‘‘ Who knowing 
the judgment (dixa:wua) of God, that they which commit such 
things are worthy of death.” Here at first sight, our definition 
may be thought to fail. But does not the apostle allude to the 
penal sanction of the law—the death to which they had rendered 
themselves obnoxious (as a&io« properly means) and in conformity 
to which sanction God as the God of truth must act in distributing 
justice and judgement? And does he not refer directly (we would 
speak with humility and reverence) to that law of God’s existence 
in obedience to which he must act, or deny his own holy nature? 
Examples of this righteousness of God, men had had; yet as the 
apostle says, they were not deterred from committing the monstrous 
iniquities enumerated in the preceding verses. Rom. ii. 6: ‘‘There- 
fore if the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of the law, shall 
not his uncircumcision be accounted for circumcision?” Rom. viii. 
4: ‘*That the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.’ These scriptures 
need no comment. Rom. v. 16: ‘‘ For the judgment was by one 
(offence) to condemnation ; but the free gift is of many offences 
unto justification (d:xaswua).” Modestly but fearlessly, we contend 
there is here a mistranslation of Sixaswna. ‘The common rendering 
makes nought but confusion when compared with the latter part of 
the eighteenth verse. In the sixteenth that is made a result, which 
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in the eighteenth is said to be the cause of the very same result. 
The apostle does not say the free gift is justification ; but that the 
free gift is a righteousness, in consequence of which we are justi- 
fied ; which is the unequivocal declaration of the eighteenth verse. 
We are aware Paul says, Rom. iii. 24, ‘‘ We are justified freely 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” But the word 
translated ‘freely’ in this text, means ‘ without a cause :’ and is 60 
rendered in John xv. 25. In this sense it is true justification Is a 
free gift. We have nothing in and of ourselves as a procuring 
cause, but receive justification and every other spiritual good on 
account of the redemption of Christ Jesus. The following 1s 
Wiisius’ criticism on dues». ‘The apostle expressly declares, that 
there is nothing in us which can here come into the account, Rom. 
tii. 24, ‘justified freely by his grace,’ In respect of God it is pure 
grace, which, as we just said, admits of no partnership with our 
works. In respect of us, it is freely, without any thing in us as 
the cause of it. For the adverb Sweeay freely, signifies this: not 80 
much hinting here, that justification is a free gift,* * * * * as that 
there is nothing in us by which to obtain it. Psalms Ixix. 4: “they 
that hate me without a cause” is translated by the Septuagint or 
Greek interpreters, pucourss we Sweeav. In like manner, Psalms xxxv. 
7: ‘(Sweeav) without a cause, have they hid for me their net in a pit.” 
Where dwesay does not signify any donation or gift, but the absolute 
denial of any cause which could render a man worthy of such treat- 
ment. When the apostle therefore says we are justified shoes { he 
teaches us, that there is nothing in us upon which to found the 
gracious sentence of our justification, or by which we can be Justi- 
fied.’ 

Heb. ix. 1: ‘Then verily the first tabernacle had also ordinances 
(3:xa:apatx) of divine service and a worldly sanctuary.”’ Heb. ix. 10: 
** Which stood only in meats and drinks and divers washings, and 
carnal ordinances.” In these verses from the epistle to the He- 
brews, the word appears to mean only and simply ordinances. But 
let it be observed, that in these, as also in the two following verses 
from Revelations, the plural is used; and the singular always wher 
Sixaswe 1S Connnected with the idea of man’s justification,—whether 
by works or grace. 

Rev. xv. 4: ‘* Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name? *** * * * * for thy judgments are made manifest.” An 
evident allusion to acts of righteous judgment, which God accord- 
ing to his threatenings had inflicted. These were the manifestations 
of the righteous character of the Lord; in view of which, they 
who had gotten the victory over the beast and over his image gave 
glory to hisname. Rev. xix. 8: ‘' For the fine linen is the right- 
eousness Of saints.’’ This language is manifestly highly figurative. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth chapter to the eighth verse, 
a description is given of the ushering in of the marriage of the 
Lamb, with sublimest ascriptions of praise and glory to the Most 
High by the heavenly host: and at the eighth it is said, ‘‘ And to 
her (the Lamb’s wife) was granted that she should be arrayed in fine 
linen, clean and white: for the fine linen is the righteousness of 
saints.” Compare this with the parable of the marriage of the 
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King’s son, Matt. xxii. 1], 12, 13: and it will clearly appear, that 
they who sit down at the marriage supper of the Lamb must have 
a perfect righteousness. No half way righteousness will do. It 
must be perfect—spotless—like unto fine linen, clean and white. 

If our labour has not been in vain, we have established the fol- 
lowing proposition :—2d:xaimwua, as used by the New Testament 
writers, ‘is to be understood of those internal and external acttons, 
which agree with the right judgment of mind, and with the law of 
God.’ The other important word is dixaswois,—translated, justifica- 
tion. As far as we have been able to inform ourself, it occurs but 
twice. Once in the verse we are commenting upon, and once in 
the last verse of the preceding chapter. ‘‘ Who (Jesus) was deliv- 
ered for our offences, and raised again for our justification (3:xamwow).”” 
Now there are but three possible ways in which we can conceive 
of justification. Men are either inherently just and upright, and 
acknowledged to be so by God, on account of perfect obedience to 
his law: or, after a violation of the law, they must be made inhe- 
rently just and upright for the whole time: or, can only be just in 
a forensic sence—in view of the law, in consequence of some one 
satisfying its demands in their room and stead ; just as a debtor is 
delivered from the demands of the law, when his pecuniary obliga- 
trons have been cancelled by a friend. The first of these supposi- 
tions is manifestly inadmissible in regard to the race of Adam; for 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. The second 
involves an absurdity no less glaring, than that a part should be equal 
to the whole. To be justified apart from grace requires an obedi- 
ence, commencing at, and continuing from, the beginning of exist- 
ence. A perfect subsequent rectitude (a preposterous idea at any 
rate in regard to a fallen being) can never make up for past trans- 
gression. It is impossible to serve God more or better at any one 
time, than he requires of us at that time. Indeed it is matter of 
astonishment, how any careful reader of the New Testament could 
ever have conceived of any other justification under existing circum- 
stances, than that comprised in the third supposition. We have 
thought of it again and again; and cannot conceive how any other 
method of gracious justification ever entered the mind of man. 
When we endeavour to imagine any other, we are as much at loss 
as when contemplating the eternity of Ged. There is nothing on 
which the mind canrest. Allis vacuity,—all boundless and untan- 
gible. To be justified, is to be adjudged, declared, and accounted 
righteous. This is the simple, original, and only peculiar meaning 
of the verb dixaow. True, as the greater includes the less, it does 
sometimes include other ideas; as pardon of sin, and sanctification ; 
though more rarely the latter. If our memory serves us correctly, 
the apostle Paul himself distinguishes them in the following man- 
ner :—‘' But ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified.” 
Where justification is put last in the climax, because it crowns all. 
When that is said, all is said. 

Sin possesses a two-fold power over the sinner. A power of con- 
demnation, and a power of dominion. From the former we are 
delivered by the death and sufferings of Jesus Christ: from the lat- 
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ter, by sanctification through the Holy Ghost. Justification of life 
is distinct from either. 

: On this occasion it would be in vain to attempt, by examining 
4 critically, passage by passage, to determine the precise idea or ideas 
attached to the verb d:xasow and to d:xasocum, the cognate of dinawors, 


iz by the sacred writers. We therefore recur at once to a question 
4 proposed before, varying it a little to suit the present state of our 
4 remarks: viz., How does the active obedience of Jesus Christ 


become available to our adjudication to eternal life? Paul would 
seem, and no doubt he so intended, to give a satisfactory reply 
‘ when he penned the eighteenth verse of the fifth chapter to the 
q Romans. But we are met at the very threshold with the startling 
7 annunciation, ‘the apostle does not explain the mode in which it 
, was done, but simply states the fact.2. What unheard-of stupidity ! 
The concise apostle Paul occupies two thirds of a chapter simply 
to state a fact! A fact too that had been clearly stated, again and 
again, in the preceding chapters. He almost exhausts the Greek 
tongue of particles denoting comparison, and yet institutes no 
comparison at all! His only design being to place two great truths 
3 in juxta-position. It is a fact, that ‘by the offence of one judg- 
. ment came upon all men to condemnation ;’ and itis a fact, that 
‘by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life:’ and this is all—no explanation whatever of 
the mode!! Really this is a novel way of clearing up and illustra- 
ting a mysterious doctrine. 

Were it not a work of supererrogation, we would show, what 
the merest tyro knows, that as and curw are employed continually 
to denote similarity in the circumstances of any two events that are 
2 contemplated together. [See Matt. i. 18; v. 12; vii. 12; xix. 18; 
; xxvi. 54.— Acts xxiii. 11; xxiv. 9—Rom. iv. 18; v. 15; ix. 20. 
—1 Cor. iii. 15; iv. 1; vii. 7.—Heb. v. 3.—James ii. 12.,—Rev. xi. 
OD; xviii. 21. ] 

According to the scriptures, Jesus Christ occupies in the cove- 
nant of grace the same position in relation to his spiritual seed, 
that Adam did in the covenant of works towards his natural seed. 
| There is no other conceivable point in which we can suppose the 
two to be compared by the apostle. The whole race of man bound 
: with Adam in the covenant of works, had fallen with him; and the 
great problem was, how God could save sinners, and yet maintain 
his righteousness unimpaired. Jehovah alone was equal to its 
solution. In the eternal counsels, Jesus Christ, the second person 
of the adorable Trinity, was appointed the head and surety of his 
people: for them he was made flesh,—made under the law, that he 
might redeem them that were under the condemnation of the law. 
‘‘ For he hath made him sin” (i. e. to be sin,—not to sin) “ for us, 
who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.” He was made sin, that sinners might be treated as 
righteous. He was made a curse, that the curse might be removed. 
‘* On him were laid the iniquities of us all, and by his stripes are 
we healed.” ‘‘ And for this cause he is the mediator of the New 
Testament, that by means of death, for the redemption of the 
transgressions under the first testament, they which are called might 
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receive the promise of eternal inheritance.’ It is not within the 
compass of the English, or any other language, to express more 
forcibly the legal transfer of the sins (not the moral guilt) of the 
elect to Christ, than by such phrases as, ‘he was made sin,’—*‘ he 
died for the redemption of the transgressions,’—‘he bare our in- 
iquities,’ &c.: nor can unholy sophistry, with appearance of reason, 
pervert them to any other use. The sweeping denunciation had 
gone forth, ‘Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the lawto dothem.’ Our blessed Redeemer 
then was not a substitute for the penalty. No, the truth of God 
was staked on itsinfliction. He felt the fearful rigor of the curse, 
and the penalty itself with all its tremendous weight of wrath, when 
made sin and shut out from the presence and consolation of his 
heavenly Father, he exclaimed in the bitterest agony ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Oh, what degraded and 
inadequate views do they give us of the work of Christ, who deny 
that he endured the penalty. They rob the Saviour of the bright- 
est jewel in the crown of redemption. We no longer behold him 
raised between earth and heaven, a spectacle to angels and men, of 
the justice and severity of God,—our great High Priest, offering 
himself a sacrifice for the sins of his people. Deny the penal na- 
ture of his sufferings, and the necessity of such a sacrifice is at once 
removed; and the blasphemous consequence unavoidably follows, 
that God is chargeable with inflicting useless misery. No, Jesus 
is Our substitute : and as in him we endure the curse denounced 
against transgression, so in him we fulfil the requirements of the 
law. He acts for us, and in ourstead. In virtue of our union to 
him, what he does we are reckoned to have done. The active 
obedience (dixa:wa, righteousness) of our substitute is imputed to 
us for justification. In the book of God’s remembrance it is placed 
to our credit, not to balance the long, black account of sin charg- 
ed against us, that has been washed out by his blood; but to entitle 
us to the heavenly inheritance—the promised reward of obedience. 
Nought of the personal character of Christ is imputed. No per- 
sonal holiness of his in any sense becomes ours. The law looks 
at the record and sees our obedience (ours in Christ and by impu- 
tation, yet ours truly)—is satisfied, and adjudges us to eternal life. 
True, the all-searching eye of God reaches farther—takes cogni- 
zance of the fountain of impurity within; and he sends the Holy 
Spirit, purchased by the blood of Jesus, to cleanse and purify it. 

In the sense then explained, Jesus Christ is “the Lord our 
righteousness.”’ ‘ He is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption.” ‘In the Lord,” then, and 
then only, ‘‘have I righteousness and strength.” ‘ This is the 
heritage of the servants of the Lord; and their righteousness is of 
me saith the Lord.” Alas! ‘‘ Men ignorant of God’s righteous- 
ness, and going about to establish their own righteousness, have 
not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God. For 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth.”? Blessed indeed is he unto whom the Lord imputeth 
not his iniquities ; but thrice blessed is that ‘man unto whom God 
impateth righteousness without works.’ 
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The Socinian and Pelagian heresies on the satisfaction of Christ 
and the imputation of his righteousness, are not more repugnant 
to the explicit language of the word of God, than to all our notions 
—whether derived from revelation or the light of nature—of the 
perfections of Deity. Their foundation principles are, that God, 
though bound to keep his promises, is not bound, either to execute 
his threatenings, or to punish sin. Now we defy the ingenuity of 
man to frame an argument why God should keep his promises, that 


will not apply with equal validity to the execution of his threaten- 
ings :—if either fails, 


*« The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
** And earth’s base built on stubble.’’ 


God hath said, *‘ the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” He is im- 
mutable and true; and therefore will most certainly perform what 
he hath spoken. He is infinitely good and just; and therefore will 
do what is best and right. He is infiniteldy holy; and therefore 
can do no wrong. Here we might safely rest,—the argument is 
impregnable. ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord’’ should silence every tongue. 
But we may without presumption take higher ground. The ulti- 
mate foundation and standard of right, is not the mere arbitrary 
good will, but the nature of God. Though whatever God wills is 
right ; yet it is not so because he wills it; but he wills it, because it 
is right. Every volition in God as well as man, must have a core 
responding motive. The will of God is simply the expression of 
his nature: so that the constitution under which man is placed, 1s, 
in its essential relations, not voluntary, but necessary. It was op- 
tionable with God to create a universe of rational accountable 
beings; but if created, they must of necessity conform to his na- 
ture as the law of their moral existence. Hence the obligation of 
perfect and everlasting obedience on the part of the creature is a 
necessary result ; and being founded in the nature—not the will of 
God—is as eternal and immutable as God himself: this obligation 
existing prior to any command whatever on the part of the Creator, 
and simply because He is what he is,—the infinitely exalted, su- 
premely excellent, sovereign Lord God Almighty—God over all— 
blessed forever. He is also in himself the chief good; and his 
infinite benevolence constrains him to offer the fruition of himself 
: to man, as his greatest good. So also, the punishment of sin is 

not voluntary, but necessary. If it ‘could be resolved into mere 
volition, then it is not only supposable that God might not have 
determined to punish sin, but what is blasphemous, he might have 
determined to reward it.’ God must punish sin whenever and 
wherever found, and that eternally ; or deny that he is unchange- 
ably holy and just. We thus demonstrate the necessity of the per- 
fect and eternal obedience of the creature,—of the preservation of 
the image of God as the basis of happiness,—and of the punish- 
mentof sin: results certain and necessary, because founded in the 
unalterable perfections of Deity. 

Such, after mature reflection, we believe to be the truth :—truth 
that no sophistry can evade—no argument invalidate. In the light 
of these remarks we see the necessity of an atoning saerifice, and 
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the imputation of Christ’s perfect righteousness for justification. 
Not that there was any obligation laid upon Jehovah, separate from 
and previous to his own choice, to offer his only-begotten Son a 
sacrifice for sin: Oh no, this is the deep profound of the riches of 
his grace—the mystery of his love, of which we have no adequate 
conception. God in wrath might have reserved the race in chains 
of penal fire forever, and his character have stood forth to an ad- 
miring universe of high intelligences, unsullied—unimpeachable. 
But if God did see fit to extend salvation to sinners, there was a 
necessity as binding, absolute, and eternal as the law itself, that 
imperiously demanded such a work as our Divine Redeemer has 
accomplished. ‘The demands of the law can never be abated. 

Such also are the representations of the holy scriptures,—the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. Mark viii. 31: ‘‘ And 
he began to teach them, that the Son of man must (ds) suffer 
many things,” &c. Luke xxiv. 7: ‘‘ Saying, the Son of man must 
(si) be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, 
and the third day rise again.” 26: ‘Ought not Christ to have suf- 
fered these things, and to enter into his glory ?’? 46: ‘‘ Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead the third day.”” John iii. 14: ‘* And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up.” 
Acts xvii. 3: ‘‘ Opening and alleging that Christ must needs have 
suffered,’ &c. Heb. ix. 26: ‘(For then must he often have suf- 
fered since the foundation of the world ;) but now once in the end 
of the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.” If these scriptures do not teach a moral necessity of a 
strictly atoning sacrifice by the Son of God ; what, in the name of 
common sense and every principle of interpretation, do they teach ° 
Ai indicates there is only one possible means for the attainment of 
the great end. See its use in John iv. 24: ‘*God is a spirit: and 
they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
There is no other way. Heb. xi.6: ‘ But without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God: for he that cometh to God must believe that 
he is,’ &c. John i. 7: ‘‘ Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye 
must be born again.’’ See also Acts iv. 12: v.29. 2 Cor. v. 10. 
Rev. iv. 1: xxii. 6. 

In further proof of the necessity of a sacrifice, see Heb. i. 10: 
“ For it became (imgere) him, for whom are all things, and by whom 
are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” The object 
proposed, is the ‘ bringing of many sons unto glory ;’ the means, 
the perfecting of ‘ the Captain of their salvation through sufferings’ 
—penal sufferings. These were the only means that could be de- 
vised. Who fora moment can suppose the benevolent Jehovah 
would have sent his coequal Son, robbed of the heavenly glory and 
robed in the likeness of sinful flesh, to agonize on the cross and 
die an accursed death, had there been any other possible way in 
which pardon might have been proffered to rebellious man? Was 
the sorrow that like a wrathful flood overwhelmed the holy soul of 
the son of God indispensable? Or was it only one of the many 
expedients that Infinite Wisdom might have devised for our resto- 
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ration? Were the sufferings of the Captain of salvation designed 
merely to exhibit to the universe an amazing spectacle of inflexi- 
ble justice and opposition to sin? Or, were they besides penal 
and atoning? In the sacred name of justice we ask, what is there 
in the punishment of a holy being—inherently and legally holy— 
calculated to impress on moral creatures a sense of the perfect rec- 
titude of their Creator? Sucha view of the atonement exhibits 
the Divine Majesty in blacker colours than Milton paints sin. Had 
this been the only thing necessary, it had been much better accom- 
plished by uncovering the dark pit of hell, and disclosing to mortal 
contemplation the wailings, and groanings, and blasphemies of 
damned spirits,—vast intelligences, once high in favour in the courts 
of heaven,—the mightiest among the tall angels and archangels 
that encircle the throne of the Eternal— now cast out, and doomed 
to eternal torments. This had indeed been an awful scene of the 
justice and holiness of God. 

Heb. viii. 3: ‘‘ For every high priest is ordained to offer gifts 
and sacrifices: wherefore it is of necessity (avayxaiov) that this 
man have somewhat also to offer.’”? Heb. ix. 23—28: “It was 
therefore necessary (dyvaryun owv),” &&c. The Bible teaches that there 
was but one way in which God could be just and yet justify a sin- 
ner. Inthe person of the Lord Jesus Christ, God and man, the 
representative of his people, suffering the penalty of the law and 
obeying its commands in their behalf, ‘‘ Mercy and truth have met 
together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
Another expression (cis wayvras avbewmous—upon all men) that oc- 
curs twice in the verse under examination, has been pressed into 
the support of an error more pernicious and soul-destroying, if 
possible, than either of those just mentioned. Is the all men of 
: the latter clause co-extensive with the all men of the former? Is 
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: no restriction to be placed upon the universality of the language ? | 
: At a future time we may reply to these questions; and follow our 
remarks thereon with an examination into the origin and force of : 
certain other words and phrases of the sacred text, supposed by ‘ 
the revilers of Divine justice to teach the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation. ) 


For testimonies to the doctrine of Imputation, compiled from 
the confessions of churches and the writings of distinguished the- 
ologians, consult the work of the celebrated Andrew Rivet—Decre- 
tum Synodi Nationalis Ecclesiarum Reformatarum Galliz initio 
Anni 1645, de imputatione primi peccati omnibus Adami posteris, 
&c.: an abstract of which may be seen in the Princeton Review 
for October 1839. Also a Harmony of Confessions appended to 
Thomas Scott’s History of the Synod of Dort, Utica, 1831. 
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FOREIGN LABOURS IN THE ABOLITION CONTROVERSY, 
No. V. 
Glasgow Discussion ;—Second Night. 


Mr. Breckinrince commenced his first response by saying that 
he had last night understood Mr. Thompson to say, that this even- 
ing he would take up and expose the Colonization scheme. It 
was possible that he had been wrong in this; but such was cer- 
tainly the impression made upon his mind. Instead of adopting 
such a course, however, Mr. Thompson had treated them to a 
second edition of his last night’s speech, the only difference being, 
that the one they had just heard was more elaborate. If they were 
to be called on to hear all Mr. Thompson’s speeches twice, it would 
be a considerable time before they finished the discussion. He 
congratulated Mr. Thompson on his second edition, being, in some 
respects, an improvement on his first. It was certainly better ar- 
ranged. In the observations he was now about to make, he would 
follow the course of the argument exhibited in Mr: Thompson’s 
two speeches: but he, at the same time, wished it to be understood, 
that he would not be cast out of the line of discussion every night 
in the same manner. As to what had been said about “ the hand- 
ful” of abolitionists, he did not think it necessary to say much. 
He would simply remind Mr. T., that however great or however 
small “the handful” might be, one pervading evil might pollute 
it all. A dead fly could cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
stink. 

But to come to the point. Mr. Thompson had argued that the 
question of slavery was national as it respected America, because 
slave-holding states had been admitted into the Confederacy. The 
simple fact of these states having been admitted members of the 
Union, was, in Mr. Thompson’s estimation, proof sufficient, not 
only that Slavery was chargeable on the whole nation; but that 
there had been a positive predilection among the American people 
in favour of slavery. In clearing up this point, a little chronologi- 
cal knowledge would help us. He would therefore call the atten- 
tion of the audience to the real state of matters when the confede- 
racy was established. At that period, Massachusetts was the only 
state in which slavery had been abolished; and even in Massachu- 
setts its formal abolition was not effected till some time after. For 
in that state it came to an end in consequence of a clause inserted 
in the Constitution itself, tantamount to the one in our Declaration 
of Independence, that freedom is a natural and inalienable right. 
Successive judicial decisions upon this clause, without any special 
legislation, had abolished slavery there; so that the exact period of 
its actual termination is not easily definable. This recalls another 
point on which Mr. Thompson would have been the better of 
possessing a little chronological information. He had repeatedly 
stated, that the American Constitution was founded on the princi- 
ple, that all men were created free and equal. Now, this was not 
so. The principle was no doubt a just one; it was asserted most 
tully by the Continental Congress of 1776, and might be said to 
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form the basis of our Declaration of Independence. But it was 
not contained in the American Constitution, which was formed 12 
years afterwards. That constitution was formed in accordance 
with the circumstances in which the different states were then 
placed. Its chief object was to guard against external injury, and 
regulate external affairs; it interfered as jittle as possible with the 
internal regulations of each state. The American was a federative 
system of government; twenty-four distinct republics were united 
for certain purposes, and for these alone. So far was the national 
government from possessing unlimited powers, that the constitu- 
tion itself was but a very partial grant of those, which in their ome 
nipotence, resided, according to our theory, only in the people 
themselves, in their primary assemblies. It had been specially 
agreed in the constitution itself, that the powers not delegated 
should be as expressly reserved, as if expected by name; and 
amongst the chief subjects, exclusively interior, and not delegated, 
and so reserved, is slavery. Had this not been the case, the con- 
federccy could never have been formed. 

It had been said, in the second place, that the American consti- 
tution had not only tolerated slavery, but that it had actually guar- 
anteed the slave trade for twenty years. Nothing could be more 
uncandid than this statement. Never had facts been more pervert- 
ed. One of the causes of the American revolution had been, the 
refusal of the British King to sanction certain arrangements on 
which some of the states wished to enter, for the abolition of the 
slave trade. At the formation of the federal constitution, while 
slavery was excluded from the control of Congress, as a purely 
state affair, the slave trade was deemed a fit subject for the exercise 
of national power, as being an exterior affair. And at a period 
prior to the very commencement of that great plan of individual 
effort, guided by Wilberforce and Clarkson, in Britain; and which 
required twenty years to rouse the conscience of this nation; our 
distant, and now traduced fathers, had already made up their minds, 
that this horrid traffic, which they found not only existing, but en- 
couraged by the whole power of the King, should be abolished. 
It was granted, (perhaps too readily, to the claims of those who 
thought, as nearly the whole world thought,) that twenty years 
should be the limit of the trade ; and at the end of that period it 
was instantly prohibited, as a matter of course, and by unanimous 
consent. How unjust then was it to charge on America as a 
crime, what was one of the brightest glories in her escutcheon ! 

Mr. Thompson had as his third argument asserted, that slavery 
of the most horrible description existed in the capital of America, 
and in the surrounding district, subject to the exclusive jurisdiction 
of Congress. He (Mr. B.) did not hesitate to deny this. It was 
not true. Slavery did exist there; but it was not of the horrible 
character which had been represented. It was well known that 
the slavery existing in the United States was the mildest to be seen 
in any country under heaven. Nothing but the most profound 
ignorance could lead any one to assert the contrary. Mr. Thomp- 
son had a colleague in his recent exhibitions in London, who 
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of these, that colleague had said, he knew of his own knowledge, 
a case in whicha man had given 500 dollars for a slave, in order to 
burn him alive! Mr. Thompson no doubt knew, that even on the 
supposition that such a monster was to be found, he was liable in 
every part of the United States, to be hanged as any other murder- 
er. Slavery was bad enough anywhere; but to say that it was 
more unmitigated in America than in the West Indies, where emi- 
gration had always been necessary to keep up the numbers; while 
in America, the slave population increased faster than any portion 
of the human race, was a gross exaggeration, or a proof of the 
profoundest ignorance. To say that the slavery of the District of 
Columbia was the most horrid that ever existed, when it, along 
with the whole of the slavery on that continent, was so hedged 
about with human laws, that in every one of the states cruelty to 
the slave was punished as an offence against the state ; the killing 
of a slave was punished everywhere with death; while in all ages, 
and nearly in all countries where slavery has existed besides, the 
master was not only the exclusive judge of the treatment of his 
slave, but the absolute disposer of his life, which he could take 
away at will; these statements can proceed only from unpardon- 
able ignorance, or a purpose to mislead. As to the abolition of 
slavery im the district of Columbia, there might at first sight appear 
to be some grounds of accusation; but yet, when the subject was 
considered in all its bearings, so many pregnant, if not conclusive 
reasons, presented themselves against interference, that though 
much attention had been bestowed upon it for many years, the 
result had been that nothing was done. It was to be recollected 
that the whole district of Columbia was only ten miles square ; and 
that it was surrounded by states in which slavery was still legalised. 
It was thus clear, that though slavery were abolished in Columbia, 
not an individual of the 6,000 slaves now within its bounds, would 
necessarily be relieved of hisfetters. Were an abolition bill to pass 
the House of Representatives to-day, the whole 6,000 could be 
removed to a neighbouring slave state before it could be taken up 
in the senate to-morrow. It was therefore, worse than idle to say 
so much on what could never be a practical question. Again, the 
District of Columbia had been ceded to the general government 
by Maryland and Virginia, both slave-holding states, for national 
purposes; but this never would have been done, had it been con- 
templated that Congress would abolish slavery within its bounds, 
before they did im theirs, and thus establish a nucleus of anti-sla- 
very agitation in the heart of their territory. The exercise of such 
a power, therefore, on the part of Congress, could be viewed in 
no other light than as a gross fraud on those twostates. It should 
never be forgotten that slavery can be abolished in any part of 
America only by the persuasive power of truth, voluntarily suomit- 
ted to by the slave-holders themselves. And though much is said 
in that country, and still more here, about the criminality of the 
northern states in not declaring that they would not aid in the sup- 
pression of a servile war, such declamation is worse than idle. 
But there is a frightful meaning in this unmeasured abuse heaped 
by Mr. Thompson on the people of the free states, for their ex- 
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pressions of devotion to the union and the constitution, and their 
determination to aid, if necessary, in suppressing by force—all force 
used by, or on behalf of, the slaves. Is it then true that Mr. Thomp- 
son and his American friends did contemplate a servile war? If 
not, why denounce the north for saying it should be suppressed ? 
Were the people of America right when they charged him and his 
co-workers with stirring up insurrection? If not, why lavish every 
epithet of contempt and abhorrence upon those who have declared 
their readiness to put a stop to the indiscriminate slaughter and 
pillage of a region as large as western Europe? Such speeches as 
that I have this night heard, go far to warrant all that has ever been 
said against this individual in America, and to excuse those who 
considered him a general disturber of their peace, and were dispos- 
ed to proceed against him accordingly. It was, however, the 
opinion of many, that Congress had no power to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia. Mr. B. said, his opinion was different ; 
yet it must be admitted, that the obstacles to the exercise of this 
power were of the most serious kind, and such as, to a candid mind, 
would free those who hesitated, from the charge of being pro-slavery 
men. Perhaps the great reason against the exercise of that power, 
even if its existence in Congress was clear, was that in the present 
crisis, it would inevitably produce a dissolution of the union.— 
When he spoke of the free states bringing about the abolition of 
slavery in the south, he was to be understood, as meaning that these 
states, in accordance with what had been so often hinted at, should 
march to the south with arms in their hands, and declare the slaves 
free. Now, even supposing that the people of the north had no 
regard for the peace of their country—that they were perfectly in- 
different to the glory, the power, and the happiness resulting from 
the Federal Union; was it certain, that by adopting such a course, 
they would really advance the welfare of the slave? Every candid 
man would at once see, that the condition of the slave population 
would be made more hopeless than ever by such an attempt. 

The fourth proof brought forward by Mr. Thompson, in support 
of his proposition, that America was chargeable, in a national point 
of view, with the guilt of slavery, was the fact, that the different 
states were bound to restore all runaway slaves. But this was a 
regulation which applied to the case of all persons who leave in 
an improper manner, the service or duty to which they are bound. 
Apprentices, children, even wives, if it might be supposed that a 
wife would ever thus leave her husband, were to be restored, as 
well as the slaves. Was this not provided, the different states 
would form to each other the most horrible neighbourhood that 
could be imagined. No state is expected to say that any man is 
of right, or should be ‘‘held to service’’ of any kind, in another 
state. But the purely internal arrangements of each state, must 
necessarily be respected by ail the others, or eternal border wars 
must be the result. In the re-delivery of a runaway slave, or ap- 
prentice, therefore, the court of the one state is only required to 
say what is the law and the fact in the other state from which the 
claimant comes; and to decide accordingly. And when Mr. T. 
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gospel, but to the express command of God, under the Jewish dis- 
pensation; I need only defend the practice, by questioning his 
biblical capacities, and referring for explanation to his second print- 
ed speech before the Glasgow Emancipation Society. In that, he 
states a fictitious case as regards Ireland—resembling remarkably 
the case recorded in holy writ, of Egypt under the government of 
Joseph; and while all men have thought that Joseph came from 
God, and was peculiarly approved of him, Mr. T. has represented, 
that he who should do in Ireland, very much what Joseph did in 
Egypt, could be considered, as coming only “from America, or 
from the bottomless pit!!!’’ As long as the Holy Ghost gives 
men reason to consider certain principles right, they may be well 
content to abide under the wrath of Mr. Thompson. And until 
the Abolitionists can prove, or make every state in our confederacy 
an alien and hostile state to all the others; God’s command about 
runaway slaves, is not for, but absolutely against, those who eite it. 

Mr. Thompson said in the fifth place, that slavery was a national 
crime, because the states were all bound to assist each other, in 
suppressing internal insurrection. To this he would answer, that 
as it regarded the duty of the nation to the several states, there 
were two, and but two great guarantees; namely, the preservation 
of internal peace, and the upholding of republican institutions; 
that is, tranquillity and republicanism. Carolina was as much 
bound to assist Rhode Island, as Rhode Island was to assist Caro- 
lina. All were mutually bound to each; and if things went on as 
of late, the south were as likely to be called on to suppress mobs 
at the north, as the north to suppress insurrection at the south. 

It was next advanced by Mr. T., that the people of the north 
were taxed for the support of slavery. Now, the fact was, that 
America presented the extraordinary spectacle of a nation free of 
taxes altogether; free of debt, with an overflowing treasury, with 
so much money indeed, that they did not well know what to do 
with it. Et was almost needless to explain that the American rev- 
enue was at present, and had been for many years past, derived 
solely from the sale of public lands, and from the customs or duties 
levied on imported articles of various kinds. The payment of these 
duties was entirely a voluntary tax, as in order to avoid it, it was 
only necessary to refrain from the use of the articles on which 
duties were imposed. 

As for Mr. T.’s argument about the standing army employed in 
keeping down the slaves, its value might be judged from the fact, 
that though even according to Mr. T.’s own showing, the slave 
population amounted to two-and-a-half millions, the army was com- 
posed of only 6000 men, scattered along three frontiers, extending 
2000 miles each. Throughout the whole slave-holding states there 
were not usually 1500 soldiers. The charge was, in fact, complete 
humbug, founded just upon nothing at all. But if all the army of 
America, or ten times as large a one, were quartered in the slave 
states to preserve public tranquillity, it would be precisely as good 
an argument that America is as a nation, chargeable with uphold- 
ing slavery ; as the fifty regiments now quartered in Ireland afford, 
to prove that the British Empire is in favour of Popery. 
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Mr. Thompson’s eighth charge was, that Congress refused to 
suppress the internal slave trade. This was easily answered. 
There was in America not one individual among 500, who believed 
that Congress had the power to do so; and although he (Mr. B.) 
believed that Congress had power to prevent the migration of slaves 
from state to state, under the same grant they had it to prevent the 
importation of them into the states, from foreign countries; and 
that the exercise of this power would prevent, in a great degree, 
the trade in slaves from state to state; yet very few concurred with 
him even in this modified view of the case. And it must be admit- 
ted, that the exercise of such a power, if it really exists, would be 
attended with such results of unmixed evil at this time, that no one 
could deem it proper to attempt, or possible to enforce its exercise. 

It was next said, that as Missouri, a slave-holding state, had 
been admitted into the Union, after the full consideration of the 
subject by Congress, therefore the nation had become identified 
with slavery, and responsible for its existence, at least in Missouri. 
But on the supposition that, before receiving Missouri as a mem- 
ber of the confederacy, it had been demanded of her that she should 
abolish slavery; and supposing Missouri had acceded to the terms 
proposed, that she had really given her slaves freedom, and been 
added to the Federal Union in consequence: suppose Missouri 
had done all this; what was there to prevent her from re-estab- 
lishing slavery so soon as the end she sought was gained? No 
power was possessed by the other states in the matter, and all that 
could have been said was, that Missouri had acted with bad faith— 
that she had broken a condition precedent—that she had given 
just cause of war. According to the most Jatitudinarian notions, 
this was the extent of the remedy in the hands of Congress. But 
Mr. Thompson, being a holder of peace principles—if we may 
judge by his published speeches—must admit it to be as really a 
sin to kill, as to enslave men; so that, in his own showing, this 
argument amounts to nothing. But when it is considered that 
every state in the American Union has the recognised right to alter 
its constitution, when and how it may think fit, saving only that 
it be republican; it is most manifest that Congress and the other 
states have, and could have in no case, any more power or right to 
prevent Missouri’s continuing, or creating slavery, than they had to 
prevent Massachusetts from abolishing it. But, if they were to 
stand upon the mere rights of war, he (Mr. B.) did not know but 
that America had just cause of war against Britain, according to 
the received notions on that subject, in the speeches delivered by 
Mr. Thompson, under the connivance of the authorities here. But 
the causes of war were very different in the opinions of men and 
in the eye of God. If Mr. Thompson was right in condemning 
America for the guilt of Missouri, then they might go to war at 
once, and try the question. But if they were not ready for that 
conclusion, they could do nothing. 

In the edition of Mr. Thompson’s speech which had been deliy- 
ered on the preceding evening, an argument had been adduced 
which was omitted in the present. The argument to which he re- 
ferred, was concerning the right of the slaves to be represented. 
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A slight consideration of the subject might have shown that the 
whole power over the subject of citzenship in each state, was ex- 
clusively in the state itself, and was differently exercised in differ- 
ent states. In some, the elective franchise was given to all who had 





attained the age of twenty-one. In some, it was made to depend 4 
on the possession of personal property; and in others, of real ‘ 
property. ‘I’hat, in the southern states, the power of voting should } 
be given to the masters, and not to the slaves, was not calculated ; 
to excite surprise in Britain; where such a large proportion of the 


population, and that in anumber of instances composed of men 
of high intelligence, were not entitled to the elective franchise. 
The origin of this arrangement, like many others involved in our 
social system, was a compromise of apparently conflicting interests 
in the states which were engaged in forming the Federal Constitu- 
tion. ‘The identity of taxation and representation was the grand 
idea on which the nation went into the war of independence. 
When it was agreed that all white citizens, and three-fourths of all 
other persons, as the constitution expresses it, should be repre- 
sented, it followed of course, that they should be subject to taxa- 
tion. Or if it were first agreed that they should form the basis of 
all direct taxation for national objects, it followed as certainly that 
they should be represented. Who should actually cast the votes, 
was of necessity left to be determined by the states themselves, and, 
as has been said, was variously determined; many permitting free 
negroes, Indians, and mulattos (who are all embraced as well as 
slaves) to vote. That three-fifths, instead of any other part, or the 
whole, should be agreed on, was no doubt the result of reasons 
which appeared conclusive to the wise and benevolent men who 
made the Constitution ; but I am not able to tell what they were. 
It must, however, be very clear, that to accuse my country in one 
breath, for treating the negroes, bond and free, as if they were not 
human beings at all;—and to accuse her in the next of fostering 
and encouraging slavery, by allowing so large a proportion of the : 
blacks to be a part of the basis of national representation in all the 
states; and then, in the third, because the whole are not so treated, 
to be more abusive than ever:—is merely to show plainly, how 
earnestly an occasion is sought to traduce America, and how hard 
it is to find one. 

He came now to the last charge. He himself, it seems, had ad- | 
mitted on former occasions, that slavery was a national evil. He 
certainly did believe that the people of America, whether Anu-Sla- 
very or Pro-Slavery, would be happier and better off in all possible 
respects, were slavery, abolished. He believed that every interest 
would be benefitted by such an event, whether political, moral, or 
social. The existence of slavery was one of the greatest evils of 
the world; but it was not the crime of all the world. Though, 
therefore, he considered slavery a national EVIL, it was not to be 
inferred that he viewed it asa national crime. ‘The cogency of 
such an argument was equal to the candour of the citation on 
which it was founded. 

He would now briefly notice the remaining portion of Mr. 
Thompson’s last speech. In enumerating the great number of 
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Anti-Slavery Societies in America, Mr. Thompson had paraded 
one as formed in Kentucky, for the whole state. Now, he would 
venture to say, that there were not ten white persons in that whole 
state, holding anti-slavery principles, in the Garrison sense of the 
word. If this was to be judged a fair specimen of the hundreds of 
societies boasted of by Mr. Thompson, they would turn out to be, 
even in numbers, but a beggarly array; and resemble far more, a 
very noted regiment in English history—namely, that of a certain 
Sir John Falstaff, than the immmense array which the details we 
had to-night of them, might lead the ignorant to suppose. He 
found also the name of Groton, Massachusetts, as the location of 
one of the societies in the boasted list. He had once preached, 
and spoken on the subject of slavery, in that sweet little village, and 
been struck with the scene of peace and happiness which it pre- 
sented. He afterwards met the clergyman of that village in the 
city of Baltimore, and asked him what had caused him to leave the 
field of his labours. ‘The clergyman answered that the anti-slav- 
ery people had invaded his peaceful village, and transformed it into 
such a scene of strife, that he preferred to leave it. And so it was. 
The pestilence, which like a storm of fire and brimstone from hell, 
always followed the track of Abolitionism, had overtaken many a 
peaceful village, and driven its pastor to seek elsewhere a field not 
yet blasted by it. 

He would conclude by remarking, that Mr. Thompson, and he 
(Mr. B.) were now speaking, as it were, in th> face of two worlds; 
for western Europe was the world to America. And it was for 
England to know that the opinion of America—that America which 
already contained a larger reading population than the whoie of 
Britain—was as important to her, as hers could be to us.— What 
he had said of Mr. Garrison, of Mr. Wright, and the rest, he had 
said; and he was ready to answer for it in the face of God and man. 
But he had something else to do, he thanked God, than to go about 
the country carrying placards, ready to be produced on all occa- 
sions. Nor, where he was known, was such a course needful, to 
establish what he said. When those gentlemen should make their 
appearance, in defence or explanation of what he had said, he would 
be the better able to judge, whether it would be proper for him to 
take any notice; and, if any, what, of the defence for which Mr. 
Thompson had so frankly pledged himself. In the meantime, he 


would say to that gentleman himself, that his attempts at brow- 
beating were Jost upon him. 


Mr. BreEcKINRIDGE, in reply, said, he would now proceed with 
what remained of the argument on the general question. - He had 
been asked to point out the responsible parties in regard to slavery, 
and this was what he was about to do. It was indeed much more 
easy to show who were the responsible parties, than to prove the 
innocence of those unjustly accused—it was perhaps his duty to 
do both—the first he had been attempting. It would be easy todo 
the other, and he trusted that after he had done so, if the goud 
people of Glasgow, on any future occasion, should meet to pass 
resolutions applauding Mr. Thompson, for the vast sacrifices he 
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had made, and the suffering he had endured in the cause of eman- 
cipation ; they would not again feel obliged to pass resolutions 
condemning the whole American nation as the vilest nation that 
ever existed, for maintaining slavery. He would say, then, that he 
considered the owners of the slaves as in the first place responsi- : 
ble. The slave-owner had two important duties to perform in re- f 
ference to those of his fellow-beings who were held in bondage. 
In the first place, he was bound to inform himself of the whole 
question in its length and breadth; aid having done so, if he con- 
sidered slavery wrong, he ought in the speediest manner possible, 
consistent with the happiness of the slaves themselves, to set them 
free. This was the duty of a slave-owner, as an individual. But 
as his lot might be cast in a slave-holding state, it was his duty, in 
addition to freeing his own slaves, that he should use every lawful 
means to enlighten public opinion. Whatever faculties he poseess- 
ed, it was his duty to use them in the attempt to remove the preju- 
dices of those whose minds were not yet enlightened on this im- 
portant question. But, while it was his duty to do this, he was to 
refrain from every thing which would naturally tend to exasperate 
the minds of the masters. He was not to go and take a man by 
the throat, and say, ‘‘ You are a great thieving, man-dealing vil- 
lain, and unless you instantly give your slaves liberty, I will pitch 
you out of this three-story window.’? That was not the mode in 
which a prudent man would go to work; and he (Mr. Breckinridge) 
would like, above all things, to make Mr. Thompson and his fellow- 
labourers sensible of this important truth; that in their efforts to 
give freedom to the slaves, nothing could be done without the con- 
sent of the slave owners. And unless this was kept in view, Mr. 
Thompson might labour, to use a homely American phrase, ‘ till 
the cows come home ;”’ but he would not move a single step near- 
er his object. While on this head, there was another saying, which 
he had no doubt Mr. Thompson had frequently heard in the north- 
ern part of America, and which might it be of some use for him to 
bear in mind, if he revisited that horrible country ; it was, that one 
‘spoonful of molasses would catch more flies than a hogshead of 
vinegar.’ With regard to the mode in which the question of sla- 
very should be taken up in those states where it existed, he would 
say, that every mode which seemed, to the most anxious friends of 
the black race, and of universal freedom—fair, Christian, and wise 
—had already, and repeatedly been brought into action, to enlight- 
en and urge forward the public mind and will. If there was any 
thing else that might be taken advantage of for that end, he was 
willing to learn it, and to go home and try to teach his countrymen 
who were labouring in the same cause. 

In the second place, Mr. B. proceeded to say, that the parties 
responsible for the existence of slavery, were the states which tol- 
erated it. If slavery were wrong, as he was fully prepared to assert 
it to be, then those states or communities which tolerated it beyond 
the absolute necessities of the case were justly responsible at the 
bar of God, and at the tribunal of an enlightened world. If slavery 
were wrong, those who have power were bound to abolish it, as 
soon as it could be done consistently with the greatest amount of 
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good to all concerned. Now, slavery could end ii any state only 
by violence, or by the consent of the masters. This made it obvi- 
ously the duty of all who had right views in such communities, to 
extend and enforce them in such a way as shall appear most likely 
to secure the object in yiew ; namely, peaceful, voluntary, and legal 
abolition. It demonstrates too, that whenever the majority of such 
a community are ready to act in this behalf, they are bound to act 
in such a manner as will constitutionally and speedily effect the 
object, even though multitudes in that community should still op- 
pose it. But here again it is most clear that such a result can never 
be brought about, till the majority of such slave-holding communi- 
ties shall not only consent to it, but require it. So that in every 
branch of the matter it constantly appears how indispensable light 
and love, gentleness, wisdom, and truth are; and how perfectly 
mad it is to expect to do any thing in America by harsh vitupera- 
tion, or hasty and violent proceedings. 

But, say the anti-slavery people, you can abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and might purchase the freedom of all the 
slaves throughout the whole of the states, with the public money. 
But it was not the price of the slaves that was the chief difficulty 
in making an end of slavery. The inhabitants of the southern 
states reckoned this the least part of the case. To take away our 
slaves, say they, is to take away not our property alone, but our 
country also; for without them the country could not be cultivated. 
He did not say that the southern planters were right in thinking so, 
but he knew that they did think so; and therefore it was necessary 
to take their opinion into account. Neither did he say their con- 
clusion was right,—admitting the fact to be as they feared ; for if 
the fact was as stated, it was strong proof that God intended the 
country for that race which suited it best. But these were instances 
of the many difficulties by which the question was beset, and would 
let them see that it was not a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. In reference to the efforts made by the American people. 
to abolish slavery, Mr. Breckinridge said, they had done much in 
this cause before Mr. Thompson was born, and possibly before his 
father was born. And they had effected much, and would have 
done more but for the interference of the party with which Mr. 
Thompson was identified. A party whose principles were based 
on false metaphysics—on false morality—who came often with the 
fury of demons, and yet said they were sent by God. He would 
say, the cause of emancipation had been much injured by the ill- 
designed efforts of that party; they had thrown the cause a hun- 
dred years farther back than it was five years ago. 

In reference to the Maryland Colonization scheme, of which 
they had heard so much from Mr. Thompson, he would only be 
able, as his time was nearly expired, to make a remark or two. 
That society had existed for about four years. In its fourth annual 
report there was a statement from the managers of the Maryland 
state fund, that within the preceding year 299 manumissions had 
been reported to them, which, with those previously reported, make 
1101 slaves manumitted, within four years in that state; while the 
total number of coloured persons transported to Liberia, since the 

10 
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society commenced its operations, was then only one hundred and 
forty, as exhibited by the same report. Nothing could show more 
clearly the falsity of those statements which represent the scheme 
of Maryland Colonization as being cruel, oppressive, and peculiarly 
opposed to the progress of emancipation. The direct contrary 1S 
in all respects true.x—With regard to the book from which Mr. 
Thompson had read some extracts, purporting to be the laws of 
Maryland; if he were not mistaken, that book was a violent and 
inflammatory pamphlet, written by some person, perhaps by Mr. 
Thompson himself, shortly after his (Mr. B.’s) visit to Boston. He 
would not enter upon the discussion of the merits of that pamph- 
let, against which it had been alleged in America, at the place where 
it originated, and he believed truly charged, that instead of contain- 
ing faithful extracts from the laws of Maryland, it did in fact con- 
tain only schemes of laws which had been proposed in the Assem- 
bly of Maryland,but which had never received their sanction, chiefly 
in consequence of the opposition of the friends of Colonization. 
In conclusion, he would say, that the Maryland scheme was, as a 
whole, one of the most wise and humane projects that had ever 
been devised. He had no objection, on the proper occasion, to go 
fully into it, and he hoped to be able to show that it would do much 
for the amelioration of the negro race. 





IMPRISONMENT UNDER THE CATHEDRAL, OF MORRIS FOLEY, OF 
BELLE AIR, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 


Tue imprisoning of individuals desirous of leaving the papacy, 
is of ancient standing. Places of imprisonment have been erected 
in all papal countries, under the control of the priesthood. In 
protestant countries they have to use greater caution in the confin- 
ing of those they are enabled to entrap. We do notspeak of the 
prisons for females, under the pretence of holy places, devoted en- 
tirely to religious exercises. The papal nations who have abolished 
these prisons, speak loud enough on that point, and the time is not 
far distant when we believe the indignation of this whole country 
will compel the removal of the bars, bolts, grates, &c. that are con- 
nected with these private jails, kept by priests, for the confinement 
of young women. 

The imprisonment of which we now speak, is that attempted by 
the priests, when one of their members gives signs of leaving the 
system. The case spoken of througn the western part of town, of 
aman who is said to have been entrapped in the alms house and 
there confined, because he was about to leave the priest, is the case 
in connection with which Mr. Maguire, keeper at the alms house, 
has entered suit against the conductors of this periodical. 

Our readers need not imagine that this is one of the only cases 
in which a man has been confined uneler a false statement; neither 
is the alms house the only building in which men about to leave the 


Roman dominion have have been compelled to wear out days and 
nights. 
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That splendid edifice, the astonishment and wonderment of so 
many, but familiarly known among us as the CaTHEDRAL, is said to 
have been one of the places chosen by the wilely priesthood to 
confine an individus], who was becoming somewhat cool in his 
attachment to holy mother. What! the cathedral a prison? Yes 
gentle reader—papal mass houses and papal prisons, if not almost 
synonymous, are so near allied, that when it is in their power they 
are not long separate. 

Passing by several cases of another character of which we may 
again speak, we come now, to THE IMPRISONMENT OF Morris Fotey 
IN ONE OF THE CELLS OF THE CATHEDRAL. The particulars of the 
transaction were nearly as follows. Rocrr Situ, late Rector of 
the cathedral,* before appointed to that station, was priest at the 
Hickory, a few miles N. E. from Belle Air. During the time that 
he was the priest of Harford, M. Foley, (a tailor,) became careless 
in his attendance at the chapel. And when going through the 
country tailoring, he neglected to observe the fast days, and consid- 
ering meat as good on Friday as any other day, did not refuse to eat 
it. Among his other offences is supposed, his having attended 
places of worship of protestants. Be this the whole or part of his 
offence,—Smiru, is said to have sent by him to Baltimore to the then 
Archbishop a letter, the purport of which is supposed to have been, 
to confine Foley in the cathedral until he would positively swear off 
from ever going to hear Protestants, or having to do with them. 
Whether this was the substance of Smith’s letter, it does not mat- 
ter. Suffice it, that Foley was put in one of the cells, and was there 
kept for some length of time, during which he was not very well 
treated by the most reverend Archbishop, saving that he had as 
much intoxicating liquor as banished all ideas of religion from his 
mind, and entailed upon him an excess in intemperance from which 
he never recovered, but lived the remainder of his days a drunkard, 
and died as he lived. During his imprisonment, Foley was called 
upon in the most absolute manner and under punishment to de- 
clare off from even attending protestant churches. 

Whether Foley is the only man that has been called on to spend 
days and nights imprisoned in the vaults of the cathedral, we do 
not undertake tosay. That which Rome has done, she will do if 
in her power. For what she has done is right, and right or wrong, 
she is infallible, she cannot change. It was somewhat more for- 
tunate for the German, that he was put in the alms house. There 
he could not be so long confined without its being found out, but 
to the vaults of the cathedral, who has admittance to relieve those 
there inclosed? Who inquires for the victims that may be there in- 
carcerated ? 

Now we do not care, nor does it matter, whether these men, and 
particularly Foley, were men of any special importance to their 
system or the community. It is only the shewing to the people of 


* This Roger Smith is the priest who forged the will in the infirmary and had 
it attested by two sisters of charity and a popish physician, in which they robbed 


a widow and her children of the property which her husband had left, —(See 
March No, of this Mag: for 1835. 
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this country that popery is the same every where. In Spain or S. 
America, a recantation ora suspicion of leaning to protestantism 
would have cost them their lives. ‘They dare not venture so far 
here, but they venture we think very largely upon the forbearance 
of this community when they shew that if they cannot use force to 
bring men over to popery, if they cannot by the dungeon, convert 
their heretical neighbors, they will at least keep those who have 
been under the influence of the system, from turning away. We 
say, gentlemen priests—inquisitors of heretical pravity, you have 
ventured largely on the endurance of the people of this country. 
These facts as they illustrate the doctrines, the unchangeable doc- 
trines of popery, are drawing deep the lines that are to stand be- 
tween republican protestantism and monarchical tyrannical papism. 

The people of this country are to meet this great question, and 
to decide it. Shall the principles of popery prevail to the carrying 
of them out in practice? Shall the rights which our fathers bought 
with their blood, of worshipping the most high God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, blessings bequeathed as a 
legacy to us their children]; shall these precious bequests be taken 
from us? Shall an insidious foreign foe under the guise of religion 
rob us of these rights ? 

If it be so that one citizen may be so entrapped, what security 
for any man who ventures even to call in question their horrible 
doctrines? Millions upon millions of men have been imprisoned 
and cruelly murdered by the priesthood, who have not said the one 
thousandth part against the papal system that has been said through 
the pages of this journal, and if it were in their power to carry out 
their principles with impunity every decided protestant in this land 
would fall a victim to the wrath of the popish priesthood. But if 
one man or several are made the examples before this community, 
of papal intolerance, is it not time for every freeman to awake to 
his rights, to be ready for their defence, to have his armour on; 
not the sword and musket, but the armour of truth, the weapons 
of reason, and facts. We do not, we would not call upon the 
people of this land to arm themselves sword in hand against 
any set of men, unless in self defence, and that for their lives. 
And we would give a word of caution to some of our papal 
neighbours on this point. There is an endurance on the part of 
freeman with almost any thing that does not affect life. But 
whenever the sworn soldiery of the priests in this city or any other 
city of these whole United States, put on the steel and mount the 
cartridge, woe is the day for Rome! We may not, we likely will 
not live to see the result of this experiment—but when it comes, 
(and come it will, if these principles in the hands of their priests 
should even for a time gain the ascendency)—then shall Rome 
have a trial with carnal weapons, that will inflict a wound upon the 
Beast, from which she will not soon recover.—(Rev. xvii. 14—18.) 

As a general thing the priesthood and the leading laymen, keep 
their doings to themselves, their policy is a secret policy. But Mr. 
William George Read, a popish lawyer, of whom notice is taken in 
the March No. of this Mag. for 1837, gives us to know that if that 
building, the Carmelite Convent, was to be attacked, “he would die 
on the steps.’” Now we are no friends of mobs, or riots, as we 
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have over and over distinctly stated, because our Papal friends, 
such as-Mr. Read, strain a point, on any occasion, to make such 
charges against us. But we do say, that the Popish priesthood 
have no right, human or civine,—civil or religious—to imprison free 
American citizens on account of religion. If it be libellous or slan- 
derous, or any thing else ; if it bring upon us imprisonments, (so 
they are not under the tender mercies of Roman priests,) or losses 
of any kind—if it raise mobs, riots, or any thing else ;—at all cost 
—running every risk, we say deliberately in the face of this com- 
munity—before this whole country, that private prisons are illegal, 
unconstitutional, forbidden by the spirit of the laws of every state 
—that priests have no more right to imprison one man on account 
of his religion, than another, or than ten; that in one or any case 
it is depriving that citizen of aright that God has given him; that 
the laws of this country have secured to him, as an inalienable right. 
The imprisoning of a man on account of his religion—the confine- 
ment of women in prisons under pretext of religion, are among the 
most atrocious crimes that can be committed in the eye of our laws. 
What would our fathers have said to such a thing? What one of 
the band that sacrificed life—fortune—comforts, every thing, for 
freedom, would have sat quietly down and beheld rrEE-MEN and 
FREE-WOMEN, imprisoned, by the officers of a system of iniquity, 
which the Continental Congress said (in their address to the people 
of Great Britain, dated October 31, 1774,) ‘‘ Hap DELUGED GREAT 
Britain IN BLOOD, AND DISPERSED IMPIETY, BIGOTRY, PERSECUTION, 
MURDER AND REBELLION, THROUGH EVERY PART OF THE WORLD?”? 
Could it have been possible ? 

They have in ages past—yes, within the present century, perse- 
cuted and cruelly butchered men for their religion, in papal coun- 
tries, to such an extent that the scripture is fulfilled in them: 
‘Drunken with the blood of the saints and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus.”—Rev. xvii. 6. But with us they are to begin 
with caution. Imprisonment is a pretty bold move—and if the 
vaults of these papal buildings that are springing up around us are 
to be the hiding places, in which they will bring the inquisitorial 
spirit of their system to bear upon their own people and others, it 
is time for every man to look at these things in self-defence. 

Are you aparent? What assurance have you that your daughter 
may not be entrapped to supply the new Convent adjoining the 
monument? What security have the youthful females of our city 
against the officers of that system, that has so notoriously plunder- 
ed the families of papal countries of their daughters? What man 
that speaks his mind concerning the papal system, is certain that 
he will not wear out his life in the dark cells of the cathedral or 
some other of their buildings? How easy would it be to get upa 
report that he was not in his right mind and that probably he had 
drowned himself? 

W hat say our legislators on this point? Shall politics, or dread 
of papal indignation hinder you in the enacting of such laws as 
shall require the abolishing of such prisons, and the emancipating 
of their captives? In the turning of the wheel of life, it may so 
turn out that your daughter may be thrown into circumstances, 
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where every influence brought on her, may be to entice her within 
these prisons, under the plea that she may live more entirely de- 
voted to ieligious duties. And if so, she will find, that if you had 
been faithful as a law maker, she would not have been wearing out 
her life in drudgery, under the mastership of a priest. As legisla- 
tors remember you are legislating for your own children as well as 
for others, and that there are cases that demand noble, manly con- 
duct. This is one of those cases. Say that in this state they shall 
not be; that papal prisons shall be opened. Give liberty to the 
captives under priestly chains. Shew the people of this country 
that you are no more willing than were your fathers in the Conti- 
nental Congress to be brought in a state of ‘* papal bondage.” 

Can’t the priesthood find some tool to set forward, as their organ 
to enter a suit against us for this? We think that it along with 
the other case of Roger Smith, in both of which we had the con- 
nivance of the Archbishop, is also worthy of @ suit at law. Per- 
haps by a law suit they will be able to shew that Rome never im- 
prisoned men for their religion, and what is of more importance 
now, that it is not a principle connected with the system. 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. } 


Battimore, Dec. 28, 1839. 
Mr. Cross,— 


Tue following letter I received from Mr. Breckinridge to-day, 
and request you to publish it, as suggested by him in a postscript. 
I confess [ was somewhat surprised to hear that you had inserted 
an article in your Magazine abusing me personally. His explana- 
tion is entirely satisfactory, and | only regret that he suffered himself 
to be deceived respecting the promised erasures and amendments. 


Joun G. Morris. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE’sS LETTER. 


Fayette Co. Kentucky, Dec. 20, 1839, 
To Rev. J. G. Morris, 
Rev'd and Dear Sir: 


Tue Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine has just reached 
me, and I greatly regret to perceive, notwithstanding all my efforts 
to prevent it, that certain expressions, which may be construed in a 
manner disrespectful of yourself—have been printed in the article 
of Dr. Horwitz. The facts are these ; being myself fully convinced 
of the error and danger of the speculations in geology which have 
so extensively taken possession of the public mind, and thoroughly 
persuaded that in every true and just view of the Cosmogony of 
Moses, it was wholly against these modern speculations; I had 
contemplated and even commenced a critical and philological ar- 
gument against them; when I ascertained that Dr. H. was engaged 
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on a similar essay. This led to repeated conversations with him, 
and finally to his submitting his essay to me. I was greatly struck 
with its learning and force; but earnestly and repeatedly advised 
him, long before I had the least idea of publishing it, to omit some 
expressions and to alter others, which I considered neither just nor 
respectful towards you. He had a good deal of difficulty in get- 
ting his essay before the public, in a manner and through a channel 
acceptable to himself; and I had great anxiety that the learning 
and argument of it should be spread before the scholars of the 
country. I suggested to him, or he to me, that we should print it, 
which [ was well pleased to do—but on the express condition that 
such passages as I have intimated, should be omitted or altered. 
He agreed to this; the omissions and alterations were made; the 
essay re-read to me; put into the printer’s hands; and I left the 
city, never having seen, (as I presume my friend Cross never did, ) 
any part of the essay afterwards, till the whole was printed and 
issued.— Now, whether I was not sufficiently rigid in requiring 
corrections—or whether the corrections have not been printed as 
made,—or whether I am now too sensitive about certain expres- 
sions which seem capable of personal application in a bad sense, 
I do not stop to enquire. But I beg to assure you, that while I 
differ with you very materially as to the true meaning of the Mosaic 
account of the creation and as to the truth and the bearing of the 
theories of geologists, I have not a particle of sympathy with any 
thing or any body, that is in the smallest degree disrespectful to your 
person, character or attainments, and not only deeply regret having 
been made innocently and ignorantly the instrument of a moment’s 
pain to vou, but thus frankly avow the real state of the case and of 
my feelings—and beg you to use this letter as you think fit. It is 
but just to add, that Dr. Horwitz constantly disavowed all unkind 
feelings towards you, and all intention of doing you wrong; and 
appeared reluctant to make changes in the essay, chiefly because 
such changes appeared to him to weaken its force. And I must 
also say, that [ make this explanation in a sense purely personal ; 
and that while I would not say nor allow hard things to be said of 
you; |, because you do not deserve them, and 2, because even if 
you did, | am your friend and would not needlessly wound you, 
yet there was not a word said by Dr. H., even before my altera- 
tions, but what was true and timely, of the great bulk of those he 
wrote against. 
I am, very truly, 
Your friend and brother in Christ, 
Rh. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


One of the difficult tasks of editors is to steer between conflict- 
ing parties, without doing injustice to one or the other, or shewing 
by their conduct, their own predilections. This has been the case 
in the present instance. Mr. Morris is a personal friend of some 
years standing, with both of the conductors of this journal. Dr. 
H. has adopted and we think ably defended, that view of the Cos- 
mogony of Moses which we believe to be in accordance with the 
Scriptures and true philosophy. Dr. H. desired the publication of 
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his article as will be seen by Mr. B.’s letter. This was consented 
to on the condition that the severe and personal allusions to Mr. 
Morris should be stricken out. Whatever regard we had for Dr. 
H.’s ability as a Hebrew scholar, and his defence of the doctrine 
of Moses, we were not only unwilling, but absolute in our deter- 
mination not to publish unless he would alter or erase them. 

That the conductors of this journal may be set right, before their 
readers in this matter we shall briefly state how it came to pass that 
they allowed the publication in the style in which it appeared as 
regards Mr. M. 

Both of the conductors intending to be absent from the city 
during the time of the printing of Dr. H.’s article, concluded to 
let him correct the proof of it. There being a delay in procuring 
Hebrew types, Mr. Cross returned before the article had been 
printed, and on looking it over in the printing office, ran his pencil 
through some of the allusions, and altered the form of expression 
in two or three others—allusions and forms of expression that were 
to be changed by the Dr.—and told the printer setting up the type 
to tell Dr. H. that the lines marked must be stricken out, and the 
alterations made left in it, or that we would not publish the article. 
Mr. Cross, was again absent from the city—and tbe printer omitted 
to tell Dr. H. the decision of Mr. C. The Dr. on seeing the man- 
uscript, noticed that some one had been changing it, enquired who 
had done it, but not learning, gave orders for the printing of it as 
it was, stating that the changes were already made. It was not 
until the whole article, with the exception of a few pages, was 
printed, that Mr. C. returned. This is the history of the case. 

That this severity towards Mr. Morris was not noticed before, 
arose from two causes: 1], a constant press of duties: and 2, that 
the copy for Dec. filled the No. so that there was no space, and 
the Jan’y No. overrun so much in quantity that we had to omit a 
page of the last article. 

We make this statement from a sense of duty to Mr. Morris, 
who is aggrieved, and to let it be known how we came to suffer 
the remarks in our Magazine without comment at the time, upon 
one with whom we have uniformly been on terms of Christian 


friendship. 





BISHOP KENRICK—DISPENSATION OF THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT AND 
DIVORCING OF JOHN CASSIDAY AND MARY M‘SHANE. 


By the following extract from the Philadelphia ‘‘ Public Ledger,”’ 
of Jan. 11, 1840, it will be seen that Bishop Kenrick, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, has undertaken to exercise his Papal power, in 
dispensing with the obligation of the law of God and the laws of 
the land. During all the controversy which has taken place in this 
country on this mystery of iniquity, of which he is an officer, there 
has been an attempt made on their part to shew that they were 
faithful law-abiding citizens. On the other hand, it has been shewn 
that by the rules of their system, they were necessarily opposed 
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to our laws, to our institutions, that were all under oath to violate, 
to dispense with, and change whenever necessity or convenience 
required, provided it ¢ould be done without endangering the sys- 
tem in the eyes of the country. 


Among the many gross cases of Papal assumption that have 
taken place, we record the case that has lately occurred, in which 
Bishop Kenrick abolished the marriage contract, divorced the parties, 
declaring a marriage regularly performed, of several years standing, 
for this reason, that it was contrary to the laws of the Catholic 
church. This case is a caution to Protestant young men, wher 
they would marry Papists. 


[Reported for the Ledger. } 


Sournwarx Potice.— Before Ald. Tarr. 


Tuurspay, Jan. 9, 1840. 


A case of rather an extraordinary character came up for hearing before 
Alderman Tarr on Thursday afternoon, which, if correct in its particulars, 
shows a daring attempt to set up an authority above that of the laws of 
the country. About two years ago, John Cassiday was married to Mary 
M‘Shane, by Bishop Kenrick, ot the Catholic church; Cassiday, who 
was a Protestant, resisted the entreaties of his wife, who belonged to the 
Catholic church, to attend service at the latter church and hecome a con- 
vert to the faith which she professed. She applied to the Bishop for advice, 
who, as she declares, represented to her that, as they were first cousins and 
had contracted marriage without the necessary dispensation, the marriage 
was invalid, according to the laws of that church, and drew up a paper to 
that effect, which she called a divorce, signed with his name, as follows: 


“‘Mary M‘Shane states that she is the first cousin of John Cassiday, 
with whom she contracted marriage without the necessary dispensation ; 
which marriage is invalid, according to the laws of the Catholic church. 


+ Francis Patrick Kenrick, 
“ Philada. Jan. 7, 1840. Bishop, &c.” 


He told her that she committed a sin by living with him any longer, and 
her child was a bastard, and all their children would be such. The wife, 
therefore, left her husband, taking her child with her. On Thursday, her 
husband was arrested on a charge of abandoning her child, and brought 
before the Alderman. The husband, of course, denied the charge, and 
asserted his willingness to maintain them both, but that she had left him 
without sufficient cause, and, until she returned again, he did not think 
himself bound to maintain them. ‘The magistrate, on hearing the evidence 
in this singular case, advised her to go home and live with her husband— 
that thev had been legally married, according to the laws of the country, 
and no Bishop had power to divorce them—and that, if she were to con- 
tract marriage again during the lifetime of her present husband, she would 
be liable to imprisonment for bigamy. She would not consent, however, 
to live with him, after what the Bishop had said, but agreed to deliver the 
child to her husband’s keeping, who readily consented to take it, and the 
parties then left the office, each to their respective homes. 

‘This is the substance ef the whole story, and, if the woman’s statement 
is to be credited, it certainly is a very singular transaction, and seems to 
be an unwarrantable interference on the part of the church functionary 
between man and wife, and an attempt to set the laws of the church above 
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the laws of the land, by declaring that ceremony to be of no force, accord- 
ing to the laws of the former, which the laws of the latter make perfectly 
valid. 


The “ Ledger,’’ of January 14, contains the following letter 
from the Bishop on the subject : 


To the Editors of the Public Ledger: 


Dear Sirs:—A friend has just handed me vour paper in which my name 
is introduced in reference to a case lately brought before a justice of the 
peace. As he informs me you professed your willingness to correct any 
mistake which the statement may contain. I beg leave to state that as far 
as I am concerned, the matter is a mere affair of conscience, on which my 
advice and instructions were solivited. The parties are, I believe, beth pro- 
fessors of the Catholic faith, though the man is said to pay no regard to its 
practical duties. The laws of the Catholic church forbid marriage within 
certain degrees of kindred, and any marriages contracted by Catholics 
within those degrees, without a dispensation from the ecclesiastical author- 
ity, are considered as of no force in the ecclesiastical forum. The parties 
in question, having concealed the fact of their relationship. 

Shortly after the marriage, the conscience of the woman being disturbed, 
she applied to me, when I offered to grant the necessary dispensation for 
the relief of her conscience, if she could induce the man to come forward. 
After a long interval she returned declaring her fixed determination to live 
with him no longer, when I again offered the dispensation. She said he 
would not believe her assertion that the impediment existed, unless [I gave 
it under my hand. This is the whole of the affair, which is purely a maé- 
ter of consctence. 

Yours, respectfully, 


t Francis Patricx Kenrick, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 13, 1840. Bishop, &c. 


Ir will be perceived on reading the Bishop’s letter, that he has 
been caught where he little expected it. Marriage is a civil insti- 
tution existing as extensively as the race of man. ‘The laws of all 
civilized nations declare the contract of the parties when entered 
into binding excepting in very peculiar cases, and that unless some- 
thing extraordinary does occur this contract should not and cannot 
be dissolved. The case before us is that of two parties, of their 
own accord, in accordance with the laws of the land, entering into 
the marriage relation, and pronounced man and wife. The laws 
and society say and still say, the Bishop to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that they are man and wife. A difficulty arises between 
them—which is this: the husband is unwilling to go over with his 
wife to the Papal system of religion. He will not become a convert 
to the doctrines of her church. What now is to be done? She con- 
sults the Bishop. He informs her that being cousins they were 
never regularly married, that this marriage is invalid, and that she 
commits sin by living with him, that her child is a bastard, and that 
all their children will be such. 

Now, if this sin be so great; if the parties have been living so long 
in the commission of it, should not the Bishop have made it known 
sooner. Or if he could by so few lines as divorced the parties, have 
made it a regular and acknowledged contract, should he not have 
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granted a dispensation? He could have so done, but this was not 
the point desired. It was the bringing of the other party over to the 
power of the Bishop. The Bishop cannot shufile out of this, he is 
caughtinhisowntrap. ‘‘loffered to grant the necessary dispensation 
Sor the relief of her conscience if she could induce the man to come for- 
ward.’? And ‘I again offered the dispensation,” ‘‘ when she resolved 
no longer to live with him.’’—But, said she, ‘‘ he would not believe my 
assertion that the impediment existed, unless I gave it under my hand.” 
The Bishop would have us believe that he gave the certificate dis- 
solving the marriage contract, divorcing the parties, merely to con- 
vince him that there was an impediment to their lawfully living 
together as man and wife. 

How very diffident the Bishop is when he says “I beg leave to 
state that so far as | am concerned, the matter is a@ mere affair o 
conscience, on which my advice and instructions were solicited.” 
Then again in conclusion ‘‘ This is the whole of the affair, which 
is purely a matter of conscience. Bishop, it will not stand the light. 
Papal Jaws—Roman statues— canon laws—decrees of councils— 
long, long practice cannot be done away with soeasily. We say, 
Bishop, you are caught, caught in your own craftiness! You gave 
a certificate, perhaps others have done the same, but the unfortu- 
nate part of yours, is, that it came before a magistrate, got into 
print, could not be gotten out, and must if possible be explained 
away. Alas into what a net the Jesuit Bishop has gotten! ‘‘It is 
purely a matter of conscience.” Yes, Bishop, so it is a matter of law 
and now matter of record. The deed is done, the fact is already 
among the archieves of our country, and will be preserved among 
the advances of Popery. Yes, here is a Papal Bishop setting 
aside our laws, dissolving our civil relations, dispensing with the 
most sacred bonds, and then ‘‘ thts matter is a mere affair of con- 
science.’ And pray, tell us, Bishop, what is not an affair of con- 
science in your systen? And what crime is it that you do not dis- 
pense with, provided a sufficient recompense in money be made, or 
in some good act for the church? What wickedness will you not 
license men to perform? 

We have a most important fact established by the Bishop—the 
doctrine and practice of dispensations, The doctrine of indulgences 
has been called a license to commit sin, but here the Bishop pro- 
nounces it sin, and says he will dispense with it provided they do 
thus and so. Very well, Mr. Bishop Kenrick, let us look into the 
book (Taxa Cancellaria) of Taxes for Committing Sin and having 
it dispensed. We will begin with 


LICENSES. 


To marry in times prohibited, ; : 2£ 5s. 
To eat ftesh in times prohibited, : ; : . Eee 
Not to be tied to fasting days, ' ‘ ; , 1£ As. 
To go into a nunnery alone, , , , : : 18¢. 


ABSOLUTIONS. 


For him that hath committed penury, that hath wilfully and falsely fore- 
eworn himself, 


, . ° , . a 
For a layman for the vice of simony, ° . 9s. 
For a layman murdering a layman, : 7s, 6d. 
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For him that hath killed his father, ; . ‘ 10s. 6d. 
For him that hath killed his mother, . ; . 10s. 6d. 
For him that hath killed his wife, ; ; ; ‘ 10s. 6d. 
For him that hath killed his sisier, _ 10s. 6d. 
For a priest or clergyman, that keeps a concubine; as also his dispen- 

sation, to save him from being irregular, (which by general and provin- 

cial constitutions he incurs) all this together, at : ; 10s. 6d. 


DISPENSATIONS. 


For a bastard to enter all holy orders, and take a benefice with a cure, 18s. 
To marry in the 1st degree, . ; 2£ 14s, 
To marry her with whom one hatha special kindred, , . 4£ 10s, 
For one who having one wife absent, and hearing her to be dead, mar- 

rieth another, but she proving to be alive, he pic UR desireth to 

keep, and live with the latter, : 15s. 


—See the ist vol. of this Mag. —from pages 364 to 371. 


It is a most remarkable incident that the Bishop should let out 
one of the doctrines of the church which involves in its train such 
accumulating evidence of their treading in the steps of their fathers, 
and doing their works. Wickedness has been systematized in the 
papacy, and prices set to each act.of iniquity. The above are only 
a few out of many of the things set down for sale in the catalogue 
of the great system of wickedness. 

The admission on the part of the bishop will save us a good 
deal of trouble hereafter when we come to shew the effects of his 
prohibitions and dispensations. If he can dispense with sin and 
make it no sin, or if he can lay aside our laws and institutions as 
wrong, and forbid his people to sustain and uphold them, we have 
at once opened a wide field in which for this and other bishops to 
exercise their ghostly power. This is not the first case in which 
we have it, that our institutions are not according to the Papal 
rules and regulations. He that can dispense with a marriage con- 
tract, can also with our laws. He that does so, does break down 
eurlaws. If so he can dispense with the obligation and allegiance 
of Papists to all our laws. He that can do this, can also dispense 
with the oaths binding man to his fellow man, and opens the 
door in its full extent to the doctrine, that it is unlawful to keep 
faith with heretics. That such contracts like the marriage contract 
“are forbidden by ecclesiastical authority and considered of no 
force in the ecclesiastical forum,’ tl ere is no dout, but should they 
ever be caught in such a trap as that into which the Bishop has 
walked, they will have to come off as hedoes. They do not mean 
to interfere with the laws, (that 1s, they do not mean to get caught 


doing so), ‘‘it was only a matter of conscience,” ‘‘ a mere affair. of 
conscience.” 
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PAPISTRY OF THE XIX. CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. IX. 


Tue pamphlet from which the following extracts are taken, was 
apparently the fourth one issued by Mr. Hocan. We publish them 
before taking any notice of his preceding ones because it is direct- 
ly in answer to the one re-printed, in part, in our last number. It 
is a thick pamphlet of fifty-four pages—with the title given 
below. There is no imprimatur, nor any date printed on the title 
page; but the internal evidence shows conclusively that it was 
printed in Philadelphia, early in 1821: and some one (most proba- 
bly the late Robert Barry, Esq’r, of Baltimore, who was the propri- 
etor of the whole set which fell into our hands in the manner de- 
scribed in the first number of this series) has written with a pencil 
on the bottom of the title page “March, 1821.” 

The reader will find from the samples given, that a pretty rigor- 
ous defence is made by Hocan; and perhaps will conclude with us, 
that if only a small part of what these pious and most loving 
bishops and priests say of each other and of their church be true, 

they are a most infamous set of vagabonds and their church a 
most detestable den of reprobates. Remember the speakers are 
their head men. 


‘A Brief Reply to a Ludicrous Pamphlet compiled from the Affi- 
davits, Letters and Assertions of a number of Theologians, with the 
Signature of Henry, Bishop, and entitled Sundry Documents, Ad- 
dressed to St. Mary’s Congregation.” 


Havine seen a publication entitled sundry documents, and containing an 
affidavit of the Rev. George D. Hogan, in which he states, that the Rev. 
William Hogan, now of Philadelphia, had been suspended by Bishop 
Tuohy of Limerick, I deem it a duty which I owe to the accused individ- 
ual, to myself, and to the community, to communicate my knowledge in 
reference to the charges contained in the said affidavit. At the time the 
Rev. William Hogan officiated in Limerick, the situation which I held in 
St. John’s church for six or seven years, (playing in the choir) and the 
circumstance of having gone alternately on Thursdays to the houses of 
Bishop ‘Tuohy and Mr. Hogan to practice, would have given me full op- 
— of becoming acquainted with the facts alleged . G. D. Hegan, 

ad they ever existed. Added to these opportunities of information, that 
which has been afforded by my father, who has been for the last thirty 
years, sexton of the said church, has given me ample means of knowin 
the situation of all the Catholic clergymen in Limerick, and particularly of 
those attached to St. John’s church, wherein the Rev. William Hogan 
officiated, as is asserted in the affidavit referred to. And I now most sol- 
emuly believe and declare, that the statements made in the deposition of 
G. D. Hogan derogatory to the character of the Rev. William Hogan, 
are utterly unfounded : had such occurrences, as are related by him, really 
taken place, I am satisfied that they could not have escaped my knowledge. 
So far from there having been any suspension of the Rev. William Hogan 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Tuohy, on the contrary, [ am able to declare 
that the Bishop often spoke of Mr. Willian Hogan in the highest terms, in 
relation not only to piety, but general decorum of character ; and in addi- 
tion to this tribute to justice, ] may truly say, that I have never known 
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any man in Ireland to speak disrespectfully of Mr. Hogan, but that he was 
as much respected and beloved as any clergyman ever known in Limerick. 

* As for the assertion in the affidavit, that G. D. Hogan interceded with 
the Right Rev. Bishop Tuohy in behalf of the Rev. William Hogan, I can 
only state my knowledge of his situation at that time, which would rather 
appear irreconcileable with the assertion made by him—it is for me howev- 
er to state facts, not to draw inferences, they are left to an impartial public. 
At the period referred to, when this intercession is said to have taken place, 
Mr. G. D. Hogan was a mere school-boy, dependent upon the bounty, of 
Rev. William Hogan, and possessed of no influence whatever with the 
clergymen in power. Rev. William Hogan had numerous, respectable and 
powerlul friends, which, even if G. D. Hogan had been possessed of more 
influence than he had, would have rendered his intercession altogether 
superfluous. Grounding myself upon these facts, and various others which 
require not to be minutely dilated, 1! have no hesitation, acting as I do under 
the most conscientious respect for the solemnity of an oath, in declaring it 
to be my firm belief that the charges in the affidavit of G. D. Hogan are 
erroneous, if not utterly unfounded. | 


JoHN LEeany. 
“Sworn and subscribed this 21st day of March, before me, 


Amp. SHOEMAKER, Alderman, 


“A publication entitled sundry documents, &c., having come into my 
hands, [ read with great surprise an affidavit of the Rev, G. D. Hogan 
contained therein, in relation to the conduct and situation of the Rev. 
William Hogan while in Ireland, calculated very materially to affect the 
character of that gentleman as a Catholic clergyman. I say it was with 
surprise, because at the time relerred to in the affidavit, I was a member of 
the Catechetical Society of St. John’s church, and in that situation had an 
ample opportunity of an acquaintance with the various clergymen therein 
officiating, and the general estimation in which they were held, as well as 
with their particular circumstances and situations; and I now feel author- 
ised to declare, that at the departure of Mr. Hogan from that diocess, the 
expression of regret among all classes of the congregation was extreme, 
and that the Rev. P. M‘Namara, the Rev. James O’Regan, the Rev. G, 
Wolf, the Rev. E. 'Tuohy, the Rev. ‘Thomas Cull, the Rev. M. Fitzgibbon 
and the Rev. D. Lynch, all Catholic clergymen of Limerick, spoke partic- 
ulariy and frequently in the highest manner of the Rev. William Hogan, 
and expressed upon various occasions, their deep sorrow at his leaving 
Ireland. The Vicar General, P. Hogan, always appeared to be exceed- 
ingly attached to him, and was a constant visitant at his house, up to the 

eriod of his departure. Such was the fondness of Bishop Tuohy for Mr. 
_ sea and so openly was it evinced, that the parishioners denominated 
him the Bishop’s pet. In addition to this just testimonial to Mr. Hogan’s 
worth and distinguished estimation, I also solemnly depose, that | have 
never heard any person in Ireland express himself in terms derogatory to 
Mr. Hogan in any respect whatever; and indeed so far from it, that no 
man was more sincerely and universally beloved while he remained among 
them, and no man’s departure was ever more deeply felt or generally 
regretted. 1 heard his farewell] sermon at St. John’s church, by which the 
people were so sensib!y aflected as to express their grief aloud, thus afford- 
ing the most satisfactory proof of his usefulness as a preacher, and his 
character asa man. As to Mr. Hogan’s having been suspended by Bish- 
op ‘Tuohy, it is the first time such a suggestion has reached my ears; I 
am unable to credit it myself, and [ should suppose there are but lew 
persons who could reconcile it with those prools of high regard, which 
were exhibited by the Bishop and all the clergymen in Limerick, at the 
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time referred to in G. D. Hogan’s aforesaid affidavit. I now most solemn- 
ly believe and depose, that the deposition made by G. D. Hogan, in rela- 
tion to the suspension of the Rev. William Hogan by Bishop ‘Tuohy, is 
destitute of foundation; and that the assertion in the affidavit, that G. D. 
Hogan was a mediator, cannot be believed ; because, at the time referred 
to in the affidavit, G. D. Hogan’s standing, age and appearance, were such 
as to make him rather the associate of boys and children, than the director 
or adviser of Bishop Tuohy, to whom I am well convinced he was no fur- 
ther known, than as messenger from his benefactor; as it is well known 
that G. D. Hogan was dependent on the hospitality of the Rev. William 
Hogan. Jonn AneRN Leany. 


© Sworn and subscribed this 21st day of March, 1821, before me, 


Apo. SHOEMAKER, /Mderman. 


“ God send Henry, Bishop’s inquiry about the situation of this young 
man, so much persecuted (according to himself,) by Mr. De Barth has, not, 
more or less influenced him in making the above false depositions. I trust 
this can never be proved against Henry, Bishop, as I have reason to appre- 
hend he would find it more difficult, to evade the vigilance of our police 
here than in Belfast—if Henry, will read an act passed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, in the year 1562; and in force even in this state at present, 
entitled “ An act for punishment of such as shall procure or commit any 
wilful perjury, he will be cautious how he interferes in future; his letters 
will not be as complimentary as this to G. D. H., his being Henry, Bishop; 
V. G. to the Primate of all Ireland, for twenty-four years; author of the 
Pastoral Charge and Sundry Documents; will not protect him, no matter 
what his estate, condition or degree may be, he is liable to punishment, 
which consists in a forfeiture of property, if he has any, confinement or 
pillory—It would be truly a melancholy business, if in the course of time, 
we were to prove that H. and the Rev. Mr. D. B. used illegal means to 
procure the depositions of this uahappy young man, and thus sacrifice his 
own soul, and alienate him from his God. 


“ Next in order are the letters of the Metropolitan [Archbishop] of 
Baltimore ; he says, page 17 Sundry Documents “that after the public 
appeal I made to the congregation, I had no right to call on him as Metro- 
politan, to interfere.” How conclusive and satisfactory are his reasone for 
not interfering, and how consistent with the purport of the letter which he 
addressed to the comiittee of the congregation of St. Mary’s, dated March 
the 15th 1821. 


“The following is a correct copy of the Arelbishop’s letter: 
= « | 


Baltimore, March 15th, 1821. 
** GENTLEMEN, 


“Tam very sorry to be under the painful necessity of informing you, 
that my jurisdiction as Metropolitan, does not extend to the case, which is 
now the source of the enormous scandals existing in yourcity. But if for 
want of competent authority, I cannot, as the head of this ecclesiastical 
province pronounce upon it, [ may however as a Catholic prelate, and your 
sincere friend, tell you, that independently of the charges brought against 
Mr. Hogan, his infamous pamphlets exhibit enormous and manifest proofs, 
that he is a most abandoned character, and that by defending his cause, you 
cannot but infallibly involve yourselves, your families, and perhaps manv 
hundreds of your fellow Christians in guilt, and a boundless spiritual misery. 

** Surely it would be infinitely more grateful to me, to give you an answer 
more consonant to the sentiments expressed in your memoir; but my duty 
to Almighty God, my attachment to the Catholic church, and my ardent 
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wish for your temporal and eternal happiness, do not permit me in so mo- 
mentous a case, to speak to you any other language, but this is of plain 
truth and episcopal sincerity. 


[ am, Gentlemen, respectfully, 
Your Obt. humble servant. 


Signed, *** * AmBROSE, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


To Joun Leamy, Esq. 
Joun Asutey, Esq. 
Joserx Ducan, Esq. 
M. Doran, Esq. 


Tim’y. Desmonp, Esq, 


The following documents contain the answer of the committee of St. 
Mary’s congregation, and their reasons for publishing them. 


“ On the 13th inst. the committee addressed a most respectful memorial 
to the Archbishop of Baltimore, requesting his mediation, for the re-estab- 
lishment of peace and harmony in the church, as well as for the restoration 
of the Rev. William Hogan, and to which the underneath answer was 
returned.— We were nota little surprised to find a copy of the said answer, 
had been immediately despatched to Dr. Conwell, whom we are informed 
has given free circulation to it. We think justice required, that it should 
have been accompanied with the committee’s memorial, as the congrega- 
tion would then have seen, how little they merited so handsome a reply. 
It was not our intention at present, to have given publicity to these papers, 
believing it to be indecorous, but as these Rev. Divines, have not been 

uided by the same honourable feelings, we deem it right, that the congre- 
gation should be made fully acquainted with our reply thereto, which will 
evince our sentiments on this unprecedented procedure. 


SIGNED BY THE CoMMITTEF. 


Copy of the Commiitee’s answer to the Archbishop. 


‘Most REVEREND Sir, 


“We have the hononr to acknowledge the receipt of your favour, of the 
15th inst. in answer to our expose and appeal of the 13th, in behalf of the 
congregation of St. Mary’s, of thiscity. You were pleased to inform us, 
that your jurisdiction as Metropolitan, does not extend to the case, which 
is now the source of the enormous scandals, existing in this city, and that 
your authority cannot be exercised, beyond the ecclesiastical province, in 
which you reside.— We were under very different impressions, or we never 
should have obtruded the complaints of this congregation on your time. 
We believed that the Metropolitan at Baltimore, was the head of the Ro- 
man Catholic church in the United States, and that all the Bishops, in this 
country, were your suffragans—and that thus constituted, our church in 
the United States, formed a complete hierarchy, composed of superior, 
and inferior Prelates, and their clergy—but it would appear from your letter 
to us, that this is not the case, and therefore, we must understand, that 
each Prelate in his own diocess, is sovereign and independent of all author- 
ity short of his Holiness, and may act as uncharitably, inconsiderately, or 
even tvrannically, as his inclinations may impel h'm. We deeply regret 
that it is so, as we seriously apprehend such consequences may be produced, 
by the present strife, as will give much cause of regret to our Holy Father 
—but we shall always carry with us, even to our graves, the pleasing con- 
solation, that we have done our duty as children of the church; and the 
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"eet reflection, that if we have not succeeded in our endeavours, it was, 
cause our laudable exertions, only encountered opposition, where .thev 
ought to have met support. Thus much for our conduct in this business 
—we have neither self-interest, or other consideration in view, but the 
good of our holy reiigion; we ask nothing for ourselves—we are only. be- 
seeching and supplicating on behalf of a very large congregation ; and in 
performing this duty enjoined upon us, by their unanimous voice, we must 
take the liberty of assuring you, that we entertain no apprehensions of 
involving ourselves, our families, nor any others, of our fellow Christians, 
in guilt or spiritual misery. 

“It evidently appears, that you have been grossly deceived, by the mis- 
representations, which have given rise to your admonitions; and we are 
well persuaded, you have been so, ever since your visit to this city, during 
last summer, and we trust that time will convince you and the world, of 
the truth of our assertions. : 

“You will be pleased to recollect, and we pray it may not be forgotten, 
that the Rev. Wm. Hogan, appealed to you two days alter his suspension, 
and that the pamphlet now adduced, as the strong argument against him, 
was not published until several weeks afterwards.—If during that. period, 
you had thought proper of having acted as a mediator, there can be no 
doubt of the good effects it must have produced, and we cannot but attrib- 
ute your indifference in this affair, te the unfortunate impressions, made 
upon you during your visit among us. 

“* We openly, and sineerely declare ourselves Roman Catholics ; born, 
and baptised, in thechurch ; we have uniformly acknowledged His Holi- 
ness the Pope, as the Vicegerent of Christ on earth—we are not ignorant 
of the mild character of our church, and of our religion, nor are we igno- 
rant of the unwise, uncharitable, and persecuting dispositions, of some of 
its unworthy ministers—The enormous scandals, which you so highly 
deprecate, arise from that cause, and the disgrace of our holy religion in 
this city, has become the unfortunate price of such unhallowed conduct ; 
but this pastor happened to bea secular priest, possessing talents, seldom 
to be met with in our church, and uothing short of a deep and foul conspi- 
racy, could remove him. 

“A copy of your letter, in answer to our memorial, we find has been 
sent to Dr. Conwell, who is industriously exhibiting it, to men, women, 
and children. However gratifying this may be to the Bishop, and to the 
rest of the Rev. gentlemen, composing his chapter, we nevertheless lament, 
that we have afforded you an opportunity of again wounding the feelings 
of the Rev. Wm. Hogan. Whatever satisfaction this strange mode of 
procedure may afford you, and them, you may be well assured the congre- 
gation at large, must condemn it, as they will see that any appeal to a 
Metropolitan, let the cause be what it will, they,have no chance of redress. 

* We have the honour to remain with great respect and high consider- 


ation, 
Most Rev. Sir, 


Your most obt. humble servants, 


Joun Leamy, Chairman. 
JosErH DuGaN. 

JoHn ASHLEY. 

Tim’y Desmonp. 
Micuaet Daron. 


To the most Rev. Ambrose, Archbishop of Baltimore. 


Philadelphia, March 23d, 1821. 
JosrpH M. Doran, Sec’y. 
12 
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‘Page 24 Sundry Documents, WE FIND “ EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A 
CELEBRATED DIVINE. I should speak of this in its proper place, were it 
not the production of the Metropolitan* of whom we have been just speak- 
ing; [haveread the extract in an address to the people of Norfolk. That 
the most Rev. writer is Metropolitan I am aware, but the title of Cele- 
brated Divine is novel, when applied to him; we have not heard of his 
having done any thing for the theological world, all we hear of him is, that 
he is Metropolitan; but when we have occasion to apply to him in his 
official capacity, he either absolutely refuses to interfere, or gives an eva~ 
sive answer. We have never heard of his having advanced the interests 
of theology, or by his timely and prudent interference, prevented a single 
scandal that existed in the Catholic church of America, since his promo~ 
tion. I appeal to the people of Norfolk for the truth of this assertion ; 
did he, when they appealed to him to settle the differences which existed 
in their church, and which since have given so much scandal, interfere, and 
by his authority and prudence quell them? No, he allowed them to ad- 
vance to such a height, as that his interference became useless; he then 
issues a pamphlet, as far from bearing on the point in question, as the An- 
tipodes are asunder. I appeal to the Catholics of New York; did he 
interfere? Did he listen to their appeal? and by that means prevent those 
disgraceful scenes which took place among the clergymen and members of 
that congregation? I appeal to the Catholics of this city; did he listen to 
their appeal? Look at his answer to their memoir, is it not a tissue of eva- 
sion and prevarication ? 

‘The extract from the Celebrated Divine, is quoted for the purpose of 
justifying Dr. Conwell in attempting to suspend me; see page 27 of Sun- 
dry Documents; ‘ bishops have authority to suspend even the beneficed 
clergy, without previous monitions, for private crimes, which no tribunal 
on earth can oblige them to reveal.” Abstracting entirely from canon law, 
[ ask any man, is it probable that the church in her wisdom would give such 
power to any mortal, naturally weak and corrupt. Suppose a bad and 
wicked bishop (a supposition by no means, alas improbable) got the gov- 
ernment of a diocess, and suppose this wicked bishop wished to remove 
from it a!l the virtuous clergymen, and have none but those who would be 
accomplices in his guilt, and sharers in his iniquity; if these virtuous 
clergymen murmured against the injustice of his Loxpsu1P’s conduct, could 
he not justify himself by saying he had private reasons, and that no tribunal 
on earth could oblige him to reveal them? No, it would be neither just 
nor equitable, yet according to THE CELEBRATED DIVINE, it should be the 
case. ‘lhe Celebrated Divine says, that such is the doctrine of the council 
of ‘Trent; this assertion is no less impious than absurd. What? is an in- 
fallible council, a council, a council at which we believe the Divine Spirit 
presided, so palpably inconsistent as to say, in the 25th session, that sus- 
pension shouid not be inflicted unless on an uncommon occasion, ex re non 
vulgart, and after previous admonitions, monitionibus premissis, and in 
another session declare, that it can be inflicted for “ private and conscien- 
tious reasons, which no tribunal on earth can oblige a bishop to make 
known.” No, it would argue in our church government a want of wisdom 
and judgment, which the legislators even of civil law would blush at. 

‘“‘ What could have been the object of Henry, Bishop, in publishing this 
letter, even dishonestly mangled and curtailed as it has been? 

‘“‘T have the advantage of the father of the Reformation; the Right 
Rev. Henry, with whom | differ in several points, not appertaining to 
doctrine, has saved me the trouble of excommunicating him; he has done 
it himself by violating intentionally, or through ignorance, the canon law 
of the Roman Catholic church. . 





*Archbishop Mareschall. 
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“Henry, Bishop, asserts, that he is justified by his conscience in with- 
drawing faculties from me, ‘‘ in virtue of what canonists call conscienrtia 
informata,” or private charges. Really it astonishes me, that a man at his 
period of life, tottering and crumbling to the grave, would assert as a fact 
what he is ignorant of, or a wilful falsehood ; either of which Henry, Bishop 
is guilty of, as will appear evident from the following canon, taken from 
the second part of the decree, cause the second—question the first—canon 
the 19th, &e. 

** No sooner did Henry, Bishop, abuse his authority, expose his igno- 
rance, and insult the largest congregation in America, by uttering from the 
altar of the Most High, language, which the most wicked man would blush 
at, than I represented his conduct, as I was bound and authorised, to the 
Metropolitan of Baltimore, who, by not attending to my remonstrance, 
degrades his exalted situation and inflicts on the Roman Catholic church 
a wound which will fester and probably net be healed for generations to 
come ; what do these Right Rev. gentlemen imagine? 

‘“‘ Henry, Bishop, must either be ignorant of the doctrine of our church 
on this head ; or he wishes, by showing that it is inconsistent with itself, 
to turn it into ridicule. 

“But as Henry, Bishop, holds in defiance the canon law, and seems to 
be dead to every feeling of charity and fraternal love, let him rest assured 
that [ will at a proper time and under different circumstances, show Henry, 
Bishop, that though he be not charitable, he must be just; and drag into 
public view, even from under the sacred mantle of episcopacy, to which he 
is a disgrace, the baseness of his conduct and corruption of the heart. 

‘“‘T have been the theme of Henry, Bishop’s public and private slander 
and calumny; there has not been an exhortation in St. Mary’s church 
since I left it, in which the Rev. and untaught boys who endeavoured to 
deliver them, have not made the most pointed allusions which ignorance 
could suggest, or vulgarity devise, at me. But particularly a creature of 
the name of Cummiskey, who is much better fitted by nature and educa- 
tion to harness and manage a yoke of oxen, than for a Christian preacher, 
or a teacher of the Catholic faith. 

‘Here a system of religious slavery is attempting to be introduced, by 
which, an ascendency will be acquired over the physical and mental powers 
of one fifth of our population, and if tolerated, will ultimately degrade a 
large portion of a noble, proud and generous nation, who have fought for 
their freedom and won it. 

‘‘ As the last sheet of the reply to Sun. Documents was going to press, 
l accidentally met with a pamphlet, containing a correspondence between 
the Roman Catholics of Charleston, and the Archbishop of Baltimore, on 
the subject of restoring to his functions a useful and favourite clergyman. 
It also contains a memorial of the Charleston Catholics to the court of 
Rome ; but what is much more to our present purpose, it contains an ex- 
tract of a letter from the Cardinal Prefect ef the Propaganda, which not 
only justifies the severity of my remarks on the Archbishop of B.... 
for not attending to my appeals, but also proves to a demonstration, that 
the doctrines contained in my pamphlets, relative to suspension, is that 
now taught at Rome, and which should be practised in the universal church, 
The correspondence on the part of the Charleston people, breathes a spirit 
of forbearance, till provoked to harshness of expression ; of obedience, till 
goaded to resistance; of charity, till drove in self-justification to recrimin- 
ation; of allegiance, till forced by ill treatment to cefection ; which reflects 
credit on them as men, Christians, and Catholics: while on the contrary, 
the correspondence on the part of the Metropolitan, which may be seen 
hy referring to pages 10, 16, 17, of the Charleston pamphlet, exhibits a 
tone of despotism, intolerance, prevarication and evasion, which disgraces 
alike the man and the prelate. But I shall leave the Baltimore Metropoli- 
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tan to his God, and call the public attention to that part of the Cardinal’s 
letter which establishes the doctrine contained in my pamphlets, relative 
to suspension, and severely reprimands his grace for a neglect of duty in 
the Charleston affair. 

“The following are the words of the Cardinal Prefect, to Ambrose 
Mareschal, Archbishop of Baltimore. ‘ Si pro culpa, qualibet statim re~ 
movendi forent pastores, vix eorum, aliquis in ecclesiamaneret ; premit- 
tenda monita sunt, audienda defensio, attendenda emendatio, que,omnia 
ab amplitidune tua minime servata sunt.” If pastors are to be removed 
for any faults whatever, scarce one would be left in the church ; admonition 
is to be first tried, their defence to be heard, reformation should be waited 
for, all which have been left unobserved by your Grace. ‘This is precise- 
ly the doctrine contained in my pamphlets, and which Henry, Bishop, de- 
nies to be still in force. I have proved from the ancient canons ol the 
Roman Catholic church, and from the council of ‘Trent, that no bishop 
should presume to suspend a priest, or withdraw faculties from them, unless 
for a sufficient cause, by proving before an ecclesiastical court, that he is 
guilty of a grievous crime, and having given him previous admonitions. 

“Has Henry, Bishop, proved before an Ecclesiastical court that I have 
been guilty of a grievous crime? No! Has he given me previous admo- 
nitions? No! Has he heard my defence! No! Consequently Henry, 
Bishop, has acted uncanonically ; and the Metropolitan, in encouraging 
him tu persevere in his proceedings, either does not know his duty, or from 
what motives I know not, is unwilling to perform it. In the next pamph- 
let, I shall for the public good, and the interest of Catholicity in this coun- 
try, show, from the body of our canon law, the duty of an Archbishop. 





PAPAL DOCTRINE AND POLICY FOR THE EXTIRPATION OF PROTESTANTS. 


CarpinaL Bellarmine is a standard theologian among Papists. 
His works are in as high repute as the bulls of their popes. From 
him we learn the doctrine and policy of the system. 


“When the question is, whether HERETICS, thieves and other wicked men are to be 
EXTIRPATED, it is always to be considered, according to the purpose of the Lord, wheth- 
er itcan be done, without injury of the good (Catholics,) and if indeed it can be done, 
THEN WITHOUT DOUBT THEY ARE to BE EXTIRPATED; but if it cannot be done, be- 
cause they are not sufficiently known, and there is danger of injuring the innocent instead 
of the guilty; OR THEY BE STRONGER THAN US, AND THERE 1S DANGER IF WE MEET 
THEM IN BATTLE, THAT MORE MAY FALL AMONG US THAN AMONG THEM; in such case, 
we should be quiet.” 

Lib. 3, cap. 22, De Laicis —Cum autem questio est, vel de Heretecis, vel de Furibus, 
vel de Aliis malis; An sint extirpandi; semper considerandum est, juxta rationem Domt- 
ni, an id eens fieri sine detrimento bonorum, et si quidem potest fieri, sunt procul dubio 
extirpandi : si autem non potest, quia vel non sunt satis noti, et periculum est ne plectantur 
mnocentes pronocentibus, vel sunt fortiores nobis, et periculum est ne si eos bello aggre- 
diamur, plures ex nobis cadant, quam illis, tunc quiescendum est. 


Father La Chaise’s Project for the Extirpation of Heretics, in a 
Letter from him to Father Peters, 1688. 


* Wortuy Frienp:—I received yours of the 20th of June last, 
and am glad to hear of your good success, and that our party 
gains ground as fast in England; but, concerning the question 
you have put to me, that is, ‘‘whatis the best course to be taken 
to root out all heretics?’? To this I answer, there are divers ways 
to do that, but we must consider which is the best to make use of 
in England. I am sure you are not ignorant how many thousand 
heretics we have in France by the power of our dragoons, convert- 
ed in the space of one year: and by the doctrine of those boasted 
Apostles, turned more in one month, than Christ and his Apostles 
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could in ten years. This is a most excellent method, and far ex- 
cels those of the great preachers and teachers that have lived since 
Christ’s time. But I have spoken with divers fathers of our socie- 
ty, who do think that your king is not strong enough to accom- 
plish his design by such kind of force; so that we cannot expect 
to have our work done in that manner, for the heretics are too 
strong in the three kingdoms ; and therefore we must seek to con- 
vert them by fair means, before we fall upon them with fire, sword, 
halters, jails and other such like punishments; and therefore I 
can give you no better advice than to begin with soft, easy means. 
Wheedle them by promises of profit, and places of honor, tll you 
have made them dip themselves in treasonable actions against the 
laws established, and then they are bound to serve for fear. When 
they have done thus, turn them out, and serve others so, by put- . 
ting them in their places; and by this way gain as many as you 

can. And forthe heretics that are in places of profit and honor, 
turn them out, or suspend them on pretence of misbehaviour; by 
which their places are forfeited, and they subject to what judgment 
you please to give upon them. ‘Then you must form a camp that 
must consist of none but Catholics; this will make the heretics 
heartless, and conclude all means of relief and recovery is gone. 
And lastly take the short and the best way, which is, to surprise 
iue heretics on a sudden; and to encourage the zealous Catholics, 
let them sacrifice all, and wash their hands in their blood, which 
will be an acceptable offering to God. And this was the method 
I took in France, which you see hath well succeeded; but it cost 
me many threats and promises before I could bring it thus far; our 
king being a long time very unwilling. But at last I got him on 
the hip; for he had lain with his daughter-in-law, for which I 
would by no means give him absolution, till he had given me an 
instrument under his own hand and seal, to sacrifice all the here- 
tics in one day. Now, as soon as I had my desired commission, 
I appointed the day when this should be done; and inthe mean- 
time made ready some thousands of letters, to be sent into all parts 
of France in one post night. I was never better pleased than at 
that time; but the king was affected with some compassion for the 
Hugonots, because they had been the means of bringing him to 
his crown and throne; and the longer he was under it, the more 
sorrowful he was; often complaining, and desiring me to give him 
his commission again: but that I would by no persuasion do; ad- 
vising him to repent of that heinous sin, and also telling him that 
the trouble and horror of his spirit did not proceed from any thing 
of evil in those things that were to be done, but from that wicked- 
ness that he had done; and that he must resolve to undergo the 
severe burden of a troubled mind for one of them or the other; 
and if he would remain satisfied as it was, his sin being forgiven, 
there would in a few days be a perfect atonement made for it, and 
he perfectly reconciled to God again. But all this would not pacify 
him ; for the longer, the more restless; and I therefore ordered him 
to retire to his closet and spend his time constantly in prayer, with- 
Out permitting any one to interrupt him; and this was in the morn- 
ing carly, when the evening following I was to send away all my 
letters. J did indeed make the more haste, for fear he would dis- 
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close it to any body, yet I had given him a strict charge to keep it 
to himself; and the very things that I most feared to my sorrow, 
came to pass; for just in the nick of time, the devil who hath at 
times his instruments at work, sent the Prince of Conde to the 
court, who asked for the king; he was told that he was in his closet 
and would speak with no man. He impudently answered, ‘‘ that 
he must and would speak with him,” and so went directly to his 
closet; he being a great peer, no man durst hinder him. And, 
being come to the king, he soon perceived by his countenance, 
that he was undergoing some great trouble of mind; for he looxed 
as if he had been going into the other world immediately. ot 
said he, ‘what is ‘the matter with you?’ The king at the first 
refused to tell him, but he pressing harder upon him, at last the 
king with a sorrowful complaint burst out and said—‘‘I have given 
Father La Chaise a commission, under my hand, to murder all the 
Hugonots in one day; and this evening will the letters be despatched 
to all parts by the post, for the performing of it; so that there is 
but small time left for my Hugonot subjects to live, who have never 
done me any harm.” W hereupon this cursed rogue answered, 
‘‘ Let him give you yourcommission again.” The king said, ‘‘ how 
shall I get it out of his hands? for if I send for it, he will refuse to 
send it.’ This devil answered, ‘‘If your majesty will give me 
order, I will quickly make him return it” The king was soon per- 
suaded, being willing tu give ease to his troubled spirit, and said, 
‘well, go, then, and break his neck if he will not give it you.” 
Whereupon this son of the devil went to the post house, and asked 
if I had not a great number of lettersthere? And they said, ‘‘Yes, 
more than I had sent in a whole year before.’’? ‘‘ Then,” said the 
Prince, “ by order from the king, you must deliver them all to me ; 
which they durst not deny, for they knew well who he was. And 
no sooner was he gotinto the post house and asked these quetions, 
but I came also in after him, to give order to the post-master to 
give notice to all those under him, in the several parts of the king- 
dom, that they should take care to deliver my letters with all speed 
imaginable. But I was no sooner entered the house but he gave 
his servants order to secure the door, and said confidently to me, 
‘ You must by order from the king, give me the commission which 
you have forced from him.’’ I told him I had it not about me, but 
would go and fetch it; thinking to get from him and so go out of 
town, and send the contents of those letters another time; but he 
said, ‘‘ You must give it; and if you have it not about you, send 
some body to fetch it, or else never expect to go alive out of my 
hands; for I have an order from the king to bring it, or break your 
neck, and I am resolved to carry that back in my hands, or else 
your heart’s blood on the point of my sword.”’ I would have made 
my escape, but he set his sword to my breast, and said, ‘‘ You must 
give it me, or die; therefore deliver it, or this goes through your 
body. 

So when I saw nothing else would do, I put my hand in my 
pocket and gave it to him; which he carried immediately to the 
king, and gave him that and all my letters, which they burned. 
And being all done, the king said, now his heart was atease. Now, 
how he should be eased by the devil, or so well satisfied witha 
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false joy, I cannot tell; but this I know that it was a very wicked 
and ungodly action, as well in his majesty as in the Prince Conde, 
and did not a little increase the burden and danger of his majesty s 
sins. [soon gave an account of this affair to several fathers of our 
Society,* who promised to do their best to prevent the aforesaid 
prince’s doing such another act, which was accordingly done; for 
within six days after the damned action, he was poisoned, and well 
he deserved it. The king also did suffer too, but in another fash- 
ion, for disclosing the design unto the prince, and hearkening unto 
his counsel. And many a time since, when I have had him at 
confession I have shook hell about his ears and made him sigh, 
fear and tremble, before I would give him absolution ; nay more than 
that, I have made him beg for it on his knees, before I would con- 
sent to absolve him. By this I saw that he had still an inclination 
to me and was willing to be under my government; so I set the 
baseness of the action before him, by telling the whole story and 
how wicked it was, and that it could not be forgiven, till he had done 
some good action to balance that, and expiate the crime. Where- 
upon he at last asked me what he must do? I told him he must 
root out all heretics from the kingdom. So, when he saw there 
was no rest for him, without doing it, he did again give them all 
into the power of me and our clergy, under this condition, that we 
would not murder them, as he had before given orders, but that we 
should by fair means, or force, convert them to the Catholic religion. 
Now, when we had got the commission, we presently put it in 
practice; and what the issue hath been you very well know. But 
now in England the work cannot be done after this manner, as you 
may perceive by what I have said to you; so that I cannot give 
you better counsel, than to take that course in hand wherein we 
were so unhappily prevented; and I doubt not, but it may have 
better success with you than with us. 

I would write to you of many other things, but I fear I have 
already detained you too long; wherefore I will write no more at 
present, but that I am, 


Your friend and servant, 

Paris, July Sth, 1688. La Cualse. 
This letter from La Chaise, confessor of Louis XIV., to Father 
Peters, confessor to James II., of England, in 1688, was furnished 
to the ‘‘Antidote,” a paper of Great Britain by Sir Harcourt Lees, 
who for its authenticity refers to the 7th vol., 4to, of the collection 
of manuscript papers selected from the library of Edward Harley, 


% 


Earl of Oxford—and will be found page 660, ii. vol of the Amer- 
ican edition of McGavin’s Protestant. 

Who can read without emotion the cold-blooded purpose of this 
Jesuit priest to extirpate the Protestants of Great Britain? Of 
what spirit musta man be, that can narrate the part he had in that 
most diabolical persecution in France? But let us not forget the 
doctrine and policy of the Papal system as described by Bellarmine 
at the head of this article, and as projected by this priest. The end, 
ts the extirpation of heretics. The means to this end, must be ac- 


* The Society of Jesuits. 
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cording to the people with whom they have to do, and the power 
in their hands of carrying out their plans. Whenever they can 


with safety to themselves destroy us from the earth, then are they 
with certainty to do it. 
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January 25.—Mrs. N. A. Bishop, Ebenezerville, York, S. Carolina, 
name added to our list from Nov. 1839, by order of E. Avery, P. M.— 
Rec’d of Rev. D. Baker $7 ; $2,50 for Cap’t Dearing, balance placed to 
his credit, and Mag. discontinued.— Rev. B. M. Smith, letter rec’d, with 
$5 enclosed, credited $2,50 for his subscription for 1840; $2,50 to that of 
Dr. Morrison, for the same year, and the names of Rev. J. A. Gretter, 
Dr. Morrison, Rev. J. C. Thompson, and Rev. Hugh McLaurin, added to 
our list from Jan, 1840.—$3, from Rev. T. Love, Loveville, Del. for 
1840, and the balance placed to his credit—Mr. A. G. Halsey, can 
pay to our agent, Mr. Carter, 112, Canal street, his Magazine discon- 
tinued—J. W. McClung, P. M. Fairfield, Rockbridge, Va., $10, for 
1835, 6,7,and8. Wewill beable to furnish him with the Nos. desired to 
complete his volumes.—Rev. H. R. Wilson, Shippensburg, $2,50, for 1840. 
—John Kelso, Esq., $2,50, for °40.—Rev. T. M. Boggs, Marietta, Pa., $3, 
and stopt.—Miss H. Hays, 2,50, for ’39 ; Jas. Wilson, $2,50 for 1840, and 
S. S. Patterson, $2,50 on acc’t., through J. B. & Co. of this city.—Mrs. 
Sarah Trippe, Mrs. Rickey, and T. Symington, added for 1840.—Rev. 
Abm. Rick, Indianapolis, Indiana, added for 1840.—Dr. Ed. M. Beckett, 
name added from June, 1837, per order of J. Townsend, of 8S. C —$10 
through Rev. J. C. Wilson, Wavynesborough, $2,50 for himself, for J. 
Bell, Esq., Rev. W. Brown, of Staunton, and Rev. Alex’r B. McCorkle, 
Greensville, Aug. Co. Va., and their names added from 1840.—Rev. J. 
Leyburn, Petersburgh, Rev. J. Butts, Painsville, and W.'T. Taylor, Rich- 
mond,Va. names added from 740, by order of 8S. Wisfray.—Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Clusky, west Alexandria, Pa., added for 1840.—$2,50 from Mrs. Gittings, 
aud name added from *40.—Rev.Sam/’l W. Blair, Scott’s Ferry, Albemarle 
Co. Va., name added from ’40, by order of Mr. Perkins, P. M. at that place. 
—Rev.E. L. Hazelius, Lexington, C..H., and Rev. G. Carter, Stony Point, 
Abbeville District, S. C. added from 1840, by letter from 8S. Weir, Esq., 
and $2, 50 credited to Mr. Carter.—Rev. J. Dorrance, Wilksbarre, added 
from ?40.—$6 through P. M. at Georgetown, Ky , credited to Mr. Tarlton 
and discontinued from Jan. ’40.—M. C. Bartley, Hempstead, N. H. added 
from Jan. ’40, and $2, credited on his acct.—$5 from D. Kirkwood, York, 
Pa., the vol. of 1839, if possible, will be forwarded, and he credited for 
1839, and °40.—H. Brent, Esq. Paris, Ky., discontinued and the $2,50 pd. 
our agent, credited to him.—$5 through P. M. at Warren, Chester Co. Pa. 
and credited to C. J. Davis.--$5 through S. H. C. member of Congress, 
tor C. M. Cunningham, Esq. Harrodsburgh, Ky., and placed to his credit. 
~-$2,.50 for J. Robinette, York Springs, for °40.—$7,50 from J. C. Barnes, 
Dayton, Ohio, through Mr. McIntire, $5 to his acct. and $2,50 to the credit 
of Mr. Samuel McPherson, of Dayton, and his name added from 1840.— 
Letter from Judge Ewing, Uniontown, Pa., enclosing an order for $15, 
and three new subscribers, J. B. Howell, Esq., John Dawson, Esq., 
Uniontown, and Thomas M. Griffin, Esq., Washington, Pa.; these names 
added from °40, and $2,50 credited to each and to Judge Ewing, with the 
balance to the credit of Richard Beeson, Esq.—$7,50 per Miss Jordon, 
S250 credited to Mr. W. Michaels, Belle Air, $2,50 to the Miss Jordans 
for 1840, and $2,50 to Mrs. M. A. Smith, Churchville, whose name is added 
from 1840. In the Dec. No. for 1839, Mr. Michaels is mentioned as being 
indebted for that year, which was a mistake. Such mistakes with all care 
on our parts do unavoidably happen, but which we most cheerfully correct 
when discovered. 



































